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STUMPING  FOR  YOU.  This  is  Carlton  F.  Sturdy  speaking  on  canned  foods. 
Mr.  Sturdy  tells  grocers  the  facts  they  should  know  in  order  to  sell  canned  foods 
effectively.  He  also  tells  consumers  interesting  facts  on  how  to  buy  and  use 
canned  foods.  In  the  last  5  years  he  has  talked  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  country.  American  Can  Company  is  proud  of  the  job  Mr, 
Sturdy  and  the  Canco  Speaking  Service  are  doing  for  the  canned  foods  you  pack. 


^  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  ^ 

2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


r  Tliy  LEADING  CANNEKS  OF  CITRUS  JUICES 
PREFER  CERELOSE  [PURE  REXTRIIKE  SUUAR) 


The  experience  of  leading  canners  has  demonstrated  conclusively  the  superiority  of 
Dextrose  as  a  sweetening  agent  in  canning  citrus  fruits  and  fruit  juices.  Here  are  very 
good  "reasons  why"  — 

1  Because  Dextrose 


^  Dextrose  promotes  smoothness  of  body, 
d  Dextrose  fortifies  flavor  and  food  value 
of  citrus  fruits  and  juices, 
b  Dextrose  definitely  prolongs  shelf  life. 
The  quality,  flavor  and  goodness  of 
Dextrose -sweetened  fruits  and  juices 
are  retained. 


is  naturally  present  in 
fresh  fruit,  it  is  a  perfect  sweetening  agent. 

2  There  is  a  pronounced  affinity  between 
Dextrose  and  fruit  juices  which  enhances 
their  natural  flavor. 

j 

O  Dextrose  assures  adequate  sweetness 
without  “cloying".  ' 


PURE 

DEXTROSE 

SUGAR 


Have  you  investigated  the  properties  of  Cerelose,  pure  Dextrose?  You  are  invited  to 
investigate  its  merits  and  discover  how  to  use  it  to  advantage.  Technical  advice  will  be 
rendered  without  cost  or  obligation.  Write  to — 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  COMPANY 


17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
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rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday;  cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  reguired  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter 
at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 


SHAKER 


SCIENTIFIC  TABLET  CO.,  Division  the  G.  S.  Suppiger  Company 

1530  HADLEY  STREET.  ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI 


AVARS  HI-SPEED  9  Pocket  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO 

and  CUT  STRING  BEAN  FILLER 


JH/CE  DRA/N- 


PLUNCER 

ADJUSTMENT 


JUICE 

BRINER 


D| 

My 

jlyci 

■ 

For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute. 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tomatoes 
and  cut  string  beans. 


Prices  on  request 


Housewives  expect  you  to 
keep  the  ilavor  uniiorm 


y  I_TOUSEWlVES  as  a  whole  are  perfectly 
ijk  ■'‘willing  to  accept  your  judgement  as  to 

how  much  salt  your  product  requires  in 
packing.  But  there  is  on^  thing  they  do 
insist  upon — uniformity. 

Scienco  Saltabs*  assure  uniformity  because  every  tablet  contains  the 
same,  selected  amount  of  salt  in  firmly  compressed  tablet  form.  Sci¬ 
enco  Tablet  Depositors  assure  uniform  distribution  of  these  tablets  be¬ 
cause  they  deposit  one  tablet  only  in  each  can.  Scienco  Tablet  Deposi¬ 
tors  also  prevent  waste  by  withholding  tablets  when  gaps  appear  in  the 
line. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Salem,  New  Jersey 


Used  together,  Scienco  Saltabs  and  Scienco  Depositors  enable  you  auto- 
natically  to  control  flavor  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  difficult  to  obtain 
oy  old-fashioned  methods. 


*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Model  SSJ 
Scienco  Depositor 

This  model  delivers  tablets  from 
a  chute  immediately  over  the 
cans.  The  velocity  and  distance 
of  fall  are  greatly  reduced; 
higher  speed  can  be  maintained. 
This  unit  is  for  use  on  straight 
line  or  Canco  installations. 
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You  belong  in  an  institutionr 


/(  "What?”  growled  the  Ancient  Can. 
(y  "Are  you  insinuating  that  I’m  loco?” 

//  \  "Oh,  no,”  said  the  Continental  Can. 

"Not  that  kind  of  an  institution.  I 
mean  a  museum — where  folks  can 
see  you.  Then  they’d  realize  how  much  can  manu¬ 
facturing  has  progressed  since  you  were  patented.” 

"H-mmm,  not  a  bad  idea,”  said  the  Ancient  Can. 
"Believe  me,  I  could  tell  ’em.  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of 
changes.  There  were  no  such  things  as  slitters, 
Hangers,  sideseam  check-ups,  and  automatic  testers 
back  in  1856.” 

"So  I  see,”  said  the  Continental  Can  sympatheti¬ 
cally.  "Why,  I  had  to  pass  six  inspections  before 
Continental  would  ship  me  to  a  canner.” 

"No  wonder  you’re  in  good  shape,”  said  the 
Ancient  Can  wistfully.  "I  never  looked  so  clean  and 
tight  and  bright.” 

"What’s  more,”  said  the  Continental  Can,  warm¬ 
ing  up.  "I’m  lined  with  a  new,  special  enamel.  I’m 
closed  by  the  best  closing  machine  there  is.  I’m  . . .” 

"Say!”  shouted  the  Ancient  Can.  "That’s  a  swell 
story  to  tell  the  canners!” 


We  think  so,  too.  We’re  mighty  proud  of  our 
cans  and  equipment — our  research  and  service 
facilities.  We  believe  they  can  do  a  lot  for  you. 
If  you  have  any  canning  problem — just  call  for 
Continental.  You  can  count  on  us. 


This  stranee  looking  can — equipped  with  a 
pipe  for  exhausting  air — is  from  Continental’s 
collection  of  patented  cans  obtained  from  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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EDITORIALS 


SELF  PROTECTION — Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we 
reproduce  the  main  sections  of  a  Questionnaire 
recently  sent  by  the  Government  to  all  canners 
with  an  urgent  request  that  they  fill  it  out  as  fully  as 
possible  and  return  quickly.  The  question  asked  is: 
what  repair  parts  or  new  machinery  will  you  need 
to  continue  canning  the  balance  of  this  year,  and  for 
1942?  That  is  to  keep  the  machinery  in  productive 
capacity,  or  to  enlarge  or  to  equip  intended  new  can¬ 
neries.  And  the  object  of  the  quest  is  to  fit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  industry  into  the  priorities  picture;  in 
other  words  how  much  steel,  aluminum,  etc.,  etc.,  will 
this  great  canned  foods  producing  industry  require  to 
keep  up  a  steady  flow  of  these  urgently  needed  food 
products  ? 

These  metals,  and  many  other  things,  despite  objec¬ 
tions  and  disagreements  from  uninformed  parties,  are 
in  restricted  supply;  and  briefly,  they  wish  to  portion 
out  what  they  have  and  what  they  may  expect  to  get, 
in  the  best  possible  way.  There  are  many  other  in¬ 
dustry  claimants  for  a  share  of  these  supplies,  and 
the  idea  is  to  assign  them,  first  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  defense  efforts,  and  then  to  distribute  the  balance 
as  equably  as  possible  among  other  industries,  in  the 
degree  of  their  importance  to  the  main  objective — the 
preparation  for  the  defense  of  our  country,  and  the 
help  of  our  allies.  The  Powers-That-Be  understand 
the  situation  thoroughly,  and  we  may  feel  thankful  that 
we  are  not  plunging  ahead  blindly  this  time  as  we  did 
before,  using  up  precious  materials  and  only  stopping 
to  think  when  the  supply  suddenly  becomes  exhausted. 

So  now  they  are  asking  you  what  you  will  need ;  with 
thct  information  from  you,  and  from  every  other 
earner  or  food  producer,  they  will  be  enabled  to  proceed 
int'  lligently,  and  to  take  care  of  you,  as  you  must  so 
mi  '•h  wish  to  be  taken  care  of.  Or  don’t  you?  The 
qu  tcer  you  can  submit  your  wants — return  the  Ques- 
tic  naire  filled  out  as  fully  as  you  can — the  quicker 
th'  '  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  answer.  So  you  help 
yo  self,  mightily,  when  you  help  them  in  this  quest. 

jrtunately  the  quest  comes  just  as  you  are  finishing 
up  our  active  season,  and  it  ought  to  be  comparatively 
ea  ,  therefore,  to  note  what  repairs  or  additions  you 
wi  need  before  another  season,  or  to  continue  in  full, 
un  terrupted  operation  if  you  are  running  the  year- 
ro:  d.  It  is  when  the  heavy  drive  is  on  that  you  note 
m.  clearly  wherein  your  plant  is  lacking,  or  needs 
juL  ng  up,  or  additions.  Get  at  this  job  right  away. 
Dc  t  stretch  your  wants,  but  don’t  overlook  anything 


of  importance.  The  careful  inspection  of  your  plant 
will  be  time  well  spent,  as  you  will  find. 

State  Associations  and  many  other  influences  in  the 
industry  are  doing  all  possible  to  awaken  you  to  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  and  to  ask  you  to  hurry  in 
your  reply.  The  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association  are  not  trying  to  squeeze  orders  out  of 
you  to  their  own  benefit,  in  urging  you  to  comply. 
They  are  merely  trying  to  get  themselves  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  will  be  able  to  supply  you  if  and  when 
you  need  it. 

Let’s  see  what  might  happen  if  you  fail  to  put  your¬ 
self  on  record — fail  to  fill  out  your  Questionnaire.  For 
the  argument,  let’s  say  that  the  returns  indicate  the 
need  of  a  thousand  tons  of  steel.  That  amount  is 
tagged,  out  of  the  entire  supply,  on  hand  or  expected. 
Later  on  you  find  you  will  need  supplies,  or  you  have 
decided  that  you  will  erect  another  cannery  and  will 
want  a  full  equipment.  Steel  demand  from  all  quarters 
will  unquestionably  increase  as  time  passes ;  steel 
capacity  is  now  spoken  of  as  reached,  though  new 
efforts  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  increase  that  out¬ 
put — sometime  in  the  future.  The  only  thing  they 
can  possibly  do  is  to  assign  your  wants  to  the  time 
when  more  steel  is  available — and  you  will  be  forced 
to  wait,  possibly  for  the  duration.  You  will  rage  and 
tear  your  hair,  but  there  will  be  no  one  to  blame  but 
yourself — for  your  neglect  to  get  enrolled  by  sending 
in  your  Questionnaire.  If  you  co-operate  with  the 
movement,  they  will  co-operate  with  you  when  you 
are  in  need. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  will  set  aside  the 
thousand  or  million  tons  of  steel,  and  other  priority 
items,  out  of  the  present,  visible  supply.  They  will 
take  your  wants  into  consideration,  and  keep  a  steady 
amount  of  the  needed  materials  going  to  your  supply- 
men,  as  the  season  advances,  in  time  for  proper 
formulation,  but  in  no  case  to  run  up  reserve  stocks 
months  and  months  ahead,  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  do.  Remember  they  have  an  immense 
number  of  producers  to  keep  steadily  employed,  to  get 
out  the  tremendous  production  called  for,  and  so  they 
must  allot  spot  supplies  as  the  urgencies  demand, 
taking  care  of  these  wants  in  a  steady,  progressive 
manner. 

This  makes  a  Herculean  task,  and  all  interests  will 
best  serve  their  own  purposes,  by  co-operating  in  a 
whole-hearted  manner  with  the  ones  in  charge  of  this 
thankless  job.  If  you  had  the  job  to  do — you’d  want 
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this  cooperation,  wouldn’t  you  ?  It  is  well  to  put  your¬ 
self  in  the  other  fellow’s  place,  once  in  a  while,  and 
you  get  a  new  viewpoint.  The  easiest  thing  to  do  is 
to  grumble,  find  fault,  and  kick.  In  all  our  defense 
plans  that  time  has  passed,  and  what  we  need  now  is 
one  big  united  push — all  together  to  get  the  biggest 
job  we  ever  attempted,  and  the  most  vitally  important, 
done,  and  well  done.  Nothing  else  matters  if  that 
objective  is  not  attained. 

Let  every  man  in  the  canning  and  allied  industries 
interest  himself  in  this :  to  see  that  every  canner  makes 
a  prompt  return  of  that  Questionnaire. 


WITH  THE  PICKLE  PACKERS 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

National  Pickle  Packers  Association  Meeting 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  September  24,  1941 

Our  occasion  for  meeting  at  this  time  is  to  “check 
in’’  our  new  crop — take  stock  of  our  supplies  and  our¬ 
selves — both  as  an  industry  and  as  an  Association. 

We  have  had  a  prolonged  crop  season.  The  figures 
our  Secretary  has  to  give  us  today  may  not  be  con¬ 
clusive  as  pickle  vines  are  still  alive.  They  will  be 
sufficient,  however,  to  permit  us  to  approximate  the 
final  intake  for  the  country.  Your  Board  of  Directors, 
in  setting  this  date  rather  than  a  week  or  two  later 
for  the  fall  meeting,  did  so  with  the  thought  that  you 
would  prefer  to  sacrifice  complete  figures  for  prompt¬ 
ness  and  speed  in  having  the  facts  before  you  to  base 
your  selling  policies  for  the  next  twelve  to  fifteen 
months.  Our  secretary  can  give  us  by  mail  an  October 
first  inventory  of  both  old  and  new  stocks  to  check 
against  the  figures  determined  here  today. 

It  has  been  a  hectic  season.  What  with  insufficient 
acreage  to  start,  a  shortage  of  the  much  needed  farm 
labor  to  harvest  the  crop,  plus  a  freak  growing  season, 
with  prolonged  drought  and  burning  heat  until  Labor 
Day,  too  much  rain  and  changeable  temperature  in 
September — a  few  more  gray  hairs  might  easily  be 
found  in  this  room.  The  yield  has  been  spotty  with 
some  stations  ending  up  with  7  or  8  bushels  per  acre, 
while  others  in  the  same  state — yes,  even  in  the  same 
counties — have  run  over  100.  Of  course,  the  pickle 
man  is  a  born  pessimist  in  his  buying  (and  an  optimist 
in  his  selling) .  It  always  is  too  dry,  too  wet,  too  hot 
or  too  cold ! 

Some  have  fared  much  better  than  others.  Our 
brokers  will  have  plenty  opportunities  to  switch  the 
surplus  of  some  to  the  empty  tanks  of  those  who  didn’t 
plant  on  the  right  side  of  the  tracks.  Selling  prices,  if 
based  on  costs,  are  apt  to  be  miles  apart  as  between 
one  packer  and  another.  We  believe,  however,  the 
figures  will  show  an  alarming  shortage  so  that  there 
will  be  ample  opportunity  for  all  to  sell  out  before  an¬ 
other  crop  is  before  us.  The  man  with  the  high  cost  if 
patient  will  sell  his  pickles  at  a  fair  profit  after  the  low¬ 
er  priced  lines  are  cleaned  up.  We  are  not  going  on 
record  here  as  in  favor  of  high  prices  with  big  profits. 


but  we  certainly  are  not  going  to  suggest  that  anybody 
enter  bankruptcy  or  sell  below  cost.  Pickle  packers 
have  abused  that  privilege  enough  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Again  we  urge  attention  to  the  word  “Cost.”  Give 
the  cost  accountant  a  more  prominent  chair  at  your 
conference  table.  With  so  many  increases  in  our  ma¬ 
terials  and  labor,  let’s  cut  out  now  those  inefficient 
practices — special  runs  and  loss  leaders;  let’s  stan¬ 
dardize  our  packages  to  make  up  in  operation  for  at 
least  part  of  the  increases  we  cannot  avoid. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  spotty  intake  this  year,  with 
yields  different  every  few  miles,  makes  us  realize  how 
badly  we  need  this  Association.  If  we  are  to  know 
accurately  how  we  fare  individually  as  compared  with 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  we  must  have  a  central  infor¬ 
mation  bureau  to  gather  the  facts  and  give  us  the 
averages.  I  have  heard  men  say  they  can  travel  the 
pickle  country  and  tell  what  the  crop  is  without  any 
reporting  secretary.  Others  have  contended  they  are 
interested  only  in  their  own  locality.  My  answer  is 
that  anybody  traveling  the  pickle  acreage,  even  of  one 
State,  this  past  two  months  has  had  a  big  job  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  guess  as  to  the  average  yield.  Today,  the 
pickle  crop  is  not  produced  in  five  or  six  states — but  in 
thirty-one.  The  crop  of  the  South  affects  the  market 
in  the  North;  the  West  Coast,  in  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston.  And,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  National 
Association.  We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  it  this 
year. 

When  I  went  to  our  State  University  (many  years 
ago),  I  was  “fortunate  enough”  to  be  “rushed”  to  a 
fraternity.  I  say  “fortunate”.  It  didn’t  occur  to  me 
then  what  a  swell  selling  job  our  college  fraternities 
do  in  making  their  green  freshman  feel  honored  at  the 
opportunity  to  help  pay  the  bills.  We  have  asked  some 
guests  here  today.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  make  them 
feel  as  “fortunate”  as  a  college  freshman  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  our  fraternity  here.  We  need  help  to 
pay  our  bills,  and  admit  it.  We  do  believe,  however, 
we  have  something  more  than  a  $2.00  pin  to  sell  at 
$10.00.  Unlike  the  college  “Greeks,”  what  we  do  here 
benefits  the  man  that  lives  outside  our  house,  as  long 
as  he  still  goes  to  our  School  of  Pickles,  Inc.  He  should 
want  us  to  continue  and  to  expand.  He  could  get  much 
more  benefit  if  he  did  move  in.  The  fact  that  there  arf 
still  many  outside  is,  I  believe,  entirely  due  to  our  own 
poor  “rushing.”  We  haven’t  sold  ourselves.  More  in 
point,  we  have  not  put  before  them  in  black  and  white 
what  we  are  doing  because  of  lack  of  support,  hov 
much  more  we  could  do  for  the  whole  industry  if  the: 
came  in !  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  repeat  this  self 
criticism  after  today.  We  are  now  fully  prepared  t 
lay  before  every  member  of  this  industry  reasons  wh: 
he  should  support  this  Association. 

The  doings  of  your  Officers  and  your  Committee 
will  be  covered  by  their  reports  to  follow.  That  the 
have  worked  hard  I  can  testify.  You  gave  them  a  bi  • 
order  last  January  when  you  directed  them  to  develo  ’ 
a  plan  to  expand  the  services  of  this  organization.  The 
have  done  their  job  well.  I  know  when  you  leave  th  . 
room  you  will  join  me  in  a  sincere  vote  of  thanl  < 
to  them. 
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Army  Tests  New  Vest  Pocket 

Ration  For  Parachute  Troops 


The  “pep”  tablets  are  white  in  color 
and  contain  special  vitamins  sprayed 
with  citric  acid.  The  taste  is  much  like 
lemon  candy  although  not  quite  as  sweet. 
When  the  parachutist  swallows  a  tablet 
he  immediately  has  a  heavy  flow  of 
saliva  so  that  the  food  value  of  the  tablet 
is  quickly  absorbed  into  the  blood  stream. 

This  means  more  energy  for  the  soldier 
for,  as  the  food  psysiologists  term  it, 
“anything  that  goes  quickly  into  the 
blood  stream  in  the  form  of  glucose  goes 
immediately  through  the  liver  and  is  con¬ 
verted  at  once  into  glycogen  and  becomes 
the  basis  for  energy.” 

Also  in  the  saliva  of  the  parachutist 
who  swallows  a  “pep”  pill  is  a  chemical 
substance  called  ptyallin  which  in  about 
15  seconds  will  reduce  the  animal  sugar 
to  its  simplest  and  most  assimilatable 
form.  If  a  soldier  swallowed  six  or 


eight  of  these  tablets  it  would  take  about 
half  an  hour  before  he  received  the  ac¬ 
tual  additional  energy  into  his  body. 
However,  the  psychological  effect  of  eat¬ 
ing  the  new  “pepper  upper”  is  so  pro¬ 
nounced  that  he  immediately  becomes 
more  energetic. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  new  Pemmican 
crackers  are  included  in  the  special 
ration.  These  will  withstand  every  ex¬ 
treme  in  temperature  without  spoiling 
and  contain  whole  wheat,  soybean  meal, 
ground  beef  muscle,  whole  milk  powder 
and  hydrogenated  fat.  The  crackers  re¬ 
tain  their  crispness  and  freshness  to  a 
remarkable  degree  and  taste  something 
like  pie  crust  since  they  are  extremely 
“short”. 

The  new  fruit-cake  contains  dried 
fruits^ — apricots,  peaches,  prunes  and 
raisins,  all  thoroughly  tested  at  the 
Quartermaster  Subsistence  Laboratory 
in  Chicago  for  palatability  and  vitamin 
value.  The  dehydrated  fruits  have  been 
ground  into  a  small  cake  dusted  with 
sugar  and  wrapped  in  waxed  paper. 


Armour  &  Co.  Enters  Diamond  Jubilee  Year 


Three  complete  meals  contained  in 
tiny  boxes,  weighing  a  few  ounces 
apiece,  easily  slipped  into  a  soldier’s 
pocket  and  chock  full  of  vitamins  and 
minerals,  are  among  the  condensed 
foods  now  being  tested  by  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  for  a  new  ration  for  para¬ 
chute  troops. 

The  ration  includes  a  vitaminized 
“pep”  tablet,  a  fruit  cake  made  of  de¬ 
hydrated  apricots,  peaches,  prunes  and 
raisins,  and  a  cracker  containing  special 
foods,  that  will  withstand  every  extreme 
in  temperature  without  spoiling. 

While  the  ration  is  still  in  its  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  encouraging  results  have 
been  noted  at  the  Quartermaster  Sub¬ 
sistence  Research  Laboratory  in  Chicago, 
where  a  program  is  underway  to  see 
that  the  new  foods  will  stand  up  in  every 
conceivable  condition  and  climate. 

The  new  test  ration,  containing  3,311 
calories,  weighs  27.1  ounces,  or  less  than 
two  pounds.  It  is  packed  inside  three 
heat-resistant  fiber  cartons,  one  for  each 
meal.  This  type  of  package  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  tin  because  first,  tin  is  a  strate¬ 
gic  material  and  must  be  conserved  for 
use  in  special  military  equipment  and 
secondly,  because  the  fiber  carton  is 
lighter  and  will  not  injure  the  parachut¬ 
ist  should  he  fall  on  his  package  of 
ration. 

Besides  its  use  for  parachute  troops, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  ration  will  also  be 
suitable  for  airplane  pilots  and  for  driv¬ 
ers  of  armored  vehicles  on  emergency 
occasions  when  they  are  remote  from 
their  food  supply  base. 

The  breakfast  in  a  box  has  a  total  net 
weight  of  9  ounces  and  contains  983 
calories.  This  meal  includes  four 
ounces  of  the  new  Pemmican  biscuit 
(containing  special  vitamins),  contain¬ 
ing  540  calories;  a  “pep”  tablet  made  of 
malted  milk  and  dextrose  weighing  2 
ounces  and  containing  215  calories;  a  3 
ounce  veal  loaf  with  228  calories;  two 
.soluble  coffee  tablets  and  one  slice  of 
chewing  gum. 

The  packaged  dinner  (to  be  served  at 
nn  m)  has  a  total  net  weight  of  8V2 
ounces  and  contains  1,012  calories.  This 
n  al  includes  4  ounces  of  Pemmican  bis- 
c  t  containing  540  calories;  a  “pep” 
t.  let  made  of  100  per  cent  dextrose, 

V  ghing  1%  ounces  and  containing  142 
c  )ries;  a  3  ounce  ham  spread  with  330 
c  n-ies,  a  tube  of  bouillon,  and  one  slice 
0  chewing  gum. 

he  supper  carton  has  a  total  net 

V  ght  of  9.6  ounces  and  contains  1,316 
c.  ries.  This  meal  includes  4  ounces 
0  ’emmican  biscuit  containing  540  cal- 
0  a  piece  of  chocolate  bar  or  stand- 
a  “D”  ration  weighing  4  ounces  and 
c  aining  240  calories;  cervelat  (con- 
d  .ed  meat)  weighing  4  ounces  and 
c  aining  536  calories;  one  package  of 
0  .ge  powder  which  the  parachutist 
Si  ply  puts  into  a  container  of  cold 

V  .n-  to  make  a  refreshing  beverage; 
a  a  slice  of  gum. 


Chicago,  Ill. — Proclaiming  service  to 
the  public  as  the  secret  of  long  life  in 
the  business  world.  President  George  A. 
Eastwood  of  Armour  and  Company 
ushered  in  his  firm’s  Diamond  Jubilee 
Year  with  the  following  message  to 
employes : 

“With  the  beginning  of  this  current 
fall  marketing  of  hogs.  Armour  and  Com¬ 
pany  enters  into  its  75th  year  of  business. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  date  on  which 
operations  started  at  the  first  Armour 
packing  plant  in  Chicago  for  the  reason 
that  the  records  were  long  ago  destroyed 
by  fire.  But  we  do  know  that  Philip 
Danforth  Armour,  at  that  time  junior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Plankinton  & 
Armour  of  Milwaukee,  instituted  opera¬ 
tions  in  Chicago  as  a  result  of  his  firm 
belief  that  Chicago  would  some  day  over¬ 
shadow  all  other  meat  packing  centers. 
His  foresight  as  regards  the  destiny  of 
Chicago  proved  accurate  and  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
founded  Armour  and  Company  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  its  growth  and  progress  through¬ 
out  the  intervening  years  and  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  business  record  surpassed  in 
longevity  by  very  few  American  business 
enterprises. 

“The  Company’s  first  little  plant  in 
what  was  then  the  outskirts  of  Chicago, 
was  able  to  handle  about  30,000  hogs  a 
year.  The  present  Chicago  plant  of 
Armour  and  Company  could,  in  an 
emergency,  handle  that  number  of  hogs 
in  two  days — and  the  Chicago  plant  is 
only  one  of  more  than  30  Armour  plants 
in  which  hogs  and  other  livestock  are 
converted  into  meat. 

“The  present  day  Armour  and  Com¬ 
pany  is  owned  by  approximately  100,000 
people  in  all  walks  of  life.  It  gives 
employment  to  some  60,000  men  and 
women.  Its  annual  output  of  meat  and 


by-products  ranges  above  three  quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars.  It  serves  nearly 
every  consuming  center  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  country  and  figuratively  it 
supplies  the  American  dinner  table  with 
meat  one  day  out  of  each  week. 

“Meat  packing  has  undergone  a  great 
change  during  the  lifetime  of  Armour 
and  Company.  In  the  beginning  the 
operation  was  simply  one  of  curing  pork 
in  the  winter  time  for  sale  in  the 
summer  time.  Refrigeration  as  applied 
to  the  meat  business  in  the  late  70’s  by 
Philip  D.  Armour  and  other  pioneers 
made  the  business  an  all  year  operation 
and  has  given  the  public  fresh  wholesome 
pork,  beef,  veal  and  lamb  whenever  and 
wherever  wanted.  Mass  production — the 
keystone  in  the  American  economic  sys¬ 
tem — had  its  inception  in  the  packing 
plants,  and  in  the  development  of  by¬ 
products  of  the  live-stock  industry  chem¬ 
ical  and  industrial  research  received 
great  impetus.  Hundreds  of  useful 
articles  and  scores  of  pharmaceuticals 
beneficial  to  mankind  have  their  origin 
in  meat  packing  plants.  The  industry  is 
basic  in  our  country’s  economy  because 
through  it,  agriculture  markets  nature’s 
bounties  in  the  shape  of  grasses  and 
grains  which  constitute  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  new  wealth  annually 
created. 

“The  packing  business  is  a  keenly 
competitive  one  and  the  fact  that  Armour 
and  Company  has  existed  and  steadily 
grown  during  three-quarters  of  a  century 
is  evidence  that  it  has  given  good  service 
both  to  producers  of  livestock  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  meat.  We  who  are  the  present- 
day  employes  must  keep  constantly  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  service  we  render  and 
the  quality  of  our  output  which  have 
made  us  a  factor  of  importance  in  the 
nation’s  meat  trade,  and  we  must  recog - 
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nize  that  our  Company’s  continued  exist¬ 
ence  and  its  opportunity  to  be  of  benefit 
to  its  employes  and  its  owners  depend  on 
our  continued  ability  to  improve  our 
products  and  our  sei’vice.  We  cannot 
rest  on  the  excellent  record  of  74  years 
past.  In  the  business  world  of  today 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still; 
one  either  goes  forward  or  backward. 
The  management  counts  on  the  employes 


Cowboys  riding  the  alkali  trails  of  the 
Southwest  were  among  the  first  to  use 
tomato  juice  as  a  beverage.  They  “went 
for”  tomato  juice  to  avoid  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  drink  “gyp  water”  which  could 
not  be  described  as  very  tasteful.  Rain 
water  collecting  in  small  lakes  and  sinks 
on  the  plains  often  became  so  heavily 
impregnated  with  gypsum  and  other 
alkali  salts  during  the  long  dry  months 
that  the  range  riders  resorted  to  carrying 
canned  tomatoes,  and  the  can  opener  be¬ 
came  a  tool  of  the  cow  country. 

With  the  coming  of  Prohibition,  the 
use  of  tomato  juice  in  “Noble  Experi¬ 
ment  cocktails”  multiplied  the  demand 
for  this  vegetable  beverage.  Of  recent 
years,  even  though  Prohibition  has  be¬ 
come  a  personal  rule  rather  than  a 
statutory  regulation,  production  of  to¬ 
mato  juice  and  tomato  cocktail  prepara¬ 
tions  annually  has  exceeded  13  million 
cases. 

Tomato  juice  and  cocktails  produced 
in  American  canning  plants  as  reported 
in  the  last  Census  of  Manufacturers, 
covering  the  year  1939,  amounted  to  13,- 
752,115  cases  valued  at  $20,544,397.  In 
1937,  production  amounted  to  13,809,311 
cases  valued  at  $23,188,589. 

The  value  of  all  canned  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products  in  1939  amounted  to 
$96,053,473  compared  with  a  1937  total 
of  $95,139,413. 

Among  the  items,  by  quantity  and 
value  of  production  in  the  tomato  can¬ 
ning  industry,  for  1939,  with  compara¬ 
tive  figures  for  1937,  were: 


1939  1937 

Tomatoes : 

Cases  .  23,38.5.146  23,573,949 

Value  . $34,019,512  $34,314,089 

Tomato  paste : 

Cases  .  2,264,817  2,380,892 

Value  .  $6,105,809  $6,432,029 

Tomato  pulp  and  puree: 

Cases  .  3,611,681  3,914,832 

Value  .  $4,83.5,216  $5,435,911 

Tomato  sauce : 

Cases  .  2,100,778  1,605.792 

Value  .  $4,386,096  $3,299,895 

Tomato  ketchup : 

Cases  .  10.957,584  9,812,319 

Value  . $22,.538,372  $22,004,998 

Ketchup,  in  bulk,  value .  $192,358  $319,924 


Tomato  pulp,  in  bulk,  value  $349,705  $143,978 

Comparable  figures  for  tomato  chili 
sauce  for  1939  and  1937  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  Production  of  tomato  chili  sauce 
in  1939  amounted  to  1,438,017  cases 
valued  at  $3,082,008.  Tomato  chili  sauce 
figures  were  not  reported  separately  in 
1937  but  were  included  in  those  for  all 
sauces. 
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to  cooperate  in  fullest  degree  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  Company’s  business. 

“Armour  and  Company  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  meat  packing  field.  It  hai 
grown  and  expanded  with  the  nation  and 
has  been  a  factor  in  the  nation’s  progress. 
Its  management  intends  to  continue  and 
improve  the  policies  and  practices  which 
have  enabled  it  to  live  into  its  75th  year.” 


Census  figures  show  that  a  total  of 
57,510,138  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products  were  put  up  by  canning 
factories  in  1939.  This  included: 

23,385,146  cases  of  tomatoes,  of  which 
1,526,424  were  No.  1  size  (picnic)  cans; 
13,483,618  were  No.  2  size  cans;  5,055,- 
789,  No.  2%  size  cans;  111,713,  No.  3 
size  cans;  2,661,779,  No.  10  size  cans; 
495,004,  special  size  cans;  15,314  cases  of 
glass  containers  with  a  capacity  of  20 
ounces  or  under  and  35,505  glass  con¬ 
tainers  with  over  20  ounces  capacity. 

13,752,115  cases  of  tomato  juice  and 
cocktail,  of  which  1,798,940  were  No.  1 
(picnic)  cans;  1,219,353,  No.  2  size  cans; 
128,897,  No.  21/2  size  cans;  1,330,818,  No. 

3  size  cans;  1,626,775,  No.  10  size  cans; 
6,819,121,  special  size  cans;  358,370,  glass 
containers  with  a  capacity  of  20  ounces 
and  under;  and  469,841  glass  containers 
with  over  20  ounces  capacity. 

2,264,817  cases  of  tomato  paste,  of 
which  2,218  were  No.  1  size  (picnic) 
cans;  10,746,  No.  2  size  cans;  21,558,  No. 
2^^  size  cans;  7,600,  No.  3  size  cans; 
475,926,  No.  10  size  cans;  1,729,417 
special  size  cans;  and  17,352  cases  of 
glass  containers  with  a  capacity  of  over 
20  ounces. 

3,611,681  cases  of  tomato  pulp  and 
puree,  of  which  444,799  were  No.  1  size 
(picnic)  cans;  68,359,  No.  2  size  cans; 
10,883,  No.  214  size  cans;  1,927,522,  No. 
10  size  cans;  1,149,299,  special  size  cans; 
and  10,819  cases  of  glass  containers  with 
a  capacity  of  over  20  ounces. 

2,100,778  cases  of  tomato  sauce,  of 
which  4,706  were  No.  1  size  (picnic) 
cans;  71,837,  No.  2  size  cans;  30,784,  No. 
10  size  cans;  1,828,296,  special  size  cans; 
152,513  cases  of  glass  containers  with  a 
capacity  of  20  ounces  and  under;  and 
12,642  cases  of  glass  containers  with 
over  20  ounces  capacity. 

10,957,584  cases  of  tomato  ketchup,  of 
which  1,942  were  No.  1  size  (picnic) 
cans;  666,  No.  2  size  cans;  34,353,  No. 
2%  size  cans;  461,  No.  3  size  cans;  987,- 
496,  No.  10  size  cans;  177,989,  special 
size  cans;  9,454,769  cases  of  glass  con¬ 
tainers  with  a  capacity  of  20  ounces  and 
under;  and  299,908  cases  of  glass  con¬ 
tainers  with  over  20  ounces  capacity. 

1,438,017  cases  of  tomato  chili  sauce, 
of  which  1,828  were  No.  1  size  (picnic) 
cans;  575,  No.  2  size  cans;  135,551,  No. 
10  size  cans;  78,282  special  size  cans; 
1,172,218  cases  of  glass  containers  with  a 
capacity  of  20  ounces  and  under;  and 
49,563  cases  of  glass  containers  with  over 
20  ounces  capacity. 


E.  A.  MEYER  0PM  CONSULTANT 

E.  A.  Meyer,  for  21  years  associated 
with  C.  S.  Musselman  Company,  Bigler- 
ville.  Pa.,  has  resigned  as  Vice-President 
and  Sales  Manager  and  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  consultant  on  canned  foods 
in  the  Food  Supply  Branch  of  the  Pur¬ 
chase  Division  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management. 

Mr.  Meyer’s  long  experience  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales  in  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  fits  in  well  with  his  new  work,  as 
he  will  be  associated  with  John  L. 
Baxter,  who  heads  the  canned  and  de¬ 
hydrated  food  unit  of  the  Division  of 
Purchases. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  13-15 — National  Association 
of  Food  Chains,  Chicago. 

OCTOBER  17 — Tenth  Annual  Meeting, 
Florida  Canners  Association,  Tampa 
Terrace  Hotel,  Tampa,  Florida. 
OCTOBER  20-25 — National  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  Week,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

OCTOBER  23-25 — Frozen  Foods  Confer¬ 
ence,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

NOVEMBER  2-4 — Association  of  Pacific 
Fisheries,  Annual  Convention,  Hotel 
Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 

NOVEMBER  4-5 — Fall  Meeting,  Michi¬ 
gan  Canners  Association,  Whitcomb 
Hotel,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 

NOVEMBER  10-11 — Annual  Convention, 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER  14-15 — Fall  Meeting,  Indi¬ 
ana  Canners  Association.  Location  to 
be  announced  later. 

NOVEMBER  22  —  Annual  Meeting, 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Packers 
Association,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 
NOVEMBER  24-25  —  lowa-Nebraska 
Canners  Association,  Annual,  Hotel 
Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
DECEMBER  4-5 — Annual  Meeting,  Tri- 
State  Packers  Association,  location  to 
be  announced. 

DECEMBER  5  —  Annual  Convention, 
Minnesota  Canners  Association,  Nicol¬ 
let  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER  9-10  —  Annual  Meeting, 
Ohio  Canners’  Association.  Place  to 
be  announced. 

DECEMBER  11-12 — Fifty-sixth  Annual 
Meeting,  Association  of  New  York 
State  Canners,  Inc.,  Statler  Hotel, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

JANUARY  24-30,  1942— Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942— Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association,  Ex¬ 
hibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  28,  1942— National  Pickle 
Packers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Tomato  and  Tomato  Product  Industry 

From  the  Bureau  of  Census 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


INDUSTRIAL  BRANCHES  ORGANIZED 

Oouglas  C.  MacKeachie,  Director  of 
f  irchases  in  the  Office  of  Production 
M  anagement,  has  organized  the  Division 
ii  .0  industrial  branches.  Philip  F. 
M:aguire,  formerly  Assistant  Adminis- 
tiator  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration,  has  been  appointed  executive 
oincer,  while  Howard  Cunningham,  As¬ 
sistant  Director  of  Purchases,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Food  Supply  Branch.  John 
Martin  is  head  of  the  Perishable  Foods 
Section,  while  the  head  of  the  Non- 
perishable  Food  Section  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.  John  L.  Baxter  heads  the 
Canned  and  Dehydrated  Foods  Unit. 

CHAIN  DOLLAR  SALES  UP 

Chain  grocery  stores  for  August,  1941, 
were  24  per  cent  ahead  of  sales  for  the 
same  period  in  1940,  16  per  cent  ahead 
of  February  1940,  and  4  per  cent  in¬ 
creased  over  July  1941,  according  to  a 
Department  of  Commerce  report. 

BROKERS  CONVENTION  DATES 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers  Association  to  be 
held  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  next 
January,  will  hold  its  formal  sessions 
on  the  24th  and  25th  with  Committee 
meetings  and  other  convention  activity 
continuing  through  to  Friday,  January 
30. 

NEW  YORK  MEETING  AT  BUFFALO 

Officers  of  the  Association  of  New 
York  State  Canners,  Inc.,  have  decided 
on  the  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
as  the  place  for  the  Fifty-sixth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Association,  to  be  held 
Thursday  and  Friday,  December  11  and 
12. 

CALIFORNIA  FISH  CANNERS  ELECT 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cali- 
forn:a  Fish  Canners  Association,  Inc., 
held  at  Long  Beach  early  in  September, 
Hert'>rt  C.  Davis,  Southern  California 
Marr'ger  of  the  Sea  Pride  Packing  Cor¬ 
pora  >  on,  Ltd.,  was  elected  President;  W. 
Wai  Ambrose,  President  of  the  West- 
gate  'lea  Products  Company,  San  Diego, 
was  lected  Vice-President;  and  Charles 
A.  ’^inkler  was  re-elected  Secretary- 
Trer.  irer. 

T  installation  of  officers  meeting 
com  aed  with  the  Annual  Outing,  will 
be  id  October  5,  6  and  7,  at  the 
Isth  .’.s,  Catalina  Island. 

EMPLOYEES  ORGANIZE 

E.  :loyees  of  the  National  Fruit 
Proc  cts  Company,  Winchester,  Virginia, 
Plar ;  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  or¬ 
gan:,  -tion  of  a  cannery  workers’  union 
to  b:  n  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliate. 


CRADDOCK  ACQUIRES  PLANT 

The  Craddock  Food  Manufacturing 
Company,  Garland,  Texas,  has  bought 
the  A.  A.  Canning  Company  plant  at 
Longview,  Texas,  and  plans  to  move  the 
equipment  and  raw  stocks  to  Garland. 
The  newly  acquired  plant  packs  pickles, 
relishes  and  other  pickle  products. 


JUMBO  JUG  JUICE 

P.  J.  Ritter  Company,  Bridgeton,  New 
Jersey,  is  going  to  market  with  its  Fall 
Tonaato  Juice  packed  in  %  gallon  spiral 
glass  jars,  known  to  the  trade  as  “Jumbo 
Jug  Juice,”  a  package  that  is  equipped 
with  a  metal  wire  carrying  handle,  which 
facilitates  easy  pouring. 


NORMAL  SUPPLY  OF  CAULIFLOWER 
ASSURED 

Cauliflower — described  by  Mark  Twain 
as  “Cabbage  with  a  college  education” — 
has  become  one  of  America’s  favorite 
vegetables,  available  almost  every  day 
of  the  year.  But  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  for  seed  to  produce  this  im¬ 
portant  crop  we  have  been  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  small  European  countries 
of  Holland  and  Denmark.  There  are 
technical  difficulties  involved  in  produc¬ 
ing  seed  of  this  temperamental  vegetable, 
and  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
it  could  not  be  produced  successfully  in 
this  country. 

Plant-breeders  of  the  Ferry-Morse 
Seed  Co.,  went  to  work  on  this  project 
six  years  ago,  and  just  when  imports 
from  Continental  Europe  are  shut  off 
entirely,  announce  that  it  is  offering  a 
supply  of  American-grown  cauliflower 
seed  which  should  be  adequate  for  our 
needs. 

Seed  from  this  company’s  limited  1939 
and  1940  production  has  been  planted  in 
comparison  with  imported  seed  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  and  these  trials 
over  a  period  of  two  years  indicate  that 
American  seed  is  the  equal  of  European 
seed  in  every  way.  Germination  is  ac¬ 
tually  better  than  the  average  of  im¬ 
ported  seed  received  during  the  past  few 
years. 

The  company  is  offering  three  distinct 
strains  of  Snowball  Cauliflower — one  be¬ 
ing  of  the  early  or  “Super-Snowball” 
type,  and  the  other  two  in  the  main  crop 
of  “Snowdrift”  class. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CANNERY 

Engelhard  Packing  Company  has  been 
formed  at  Engelhard,  North  Carolina,  by 
Carrol  Crockett,  James  M.  Long,  R.  S. 
Spencer  and  others,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $100,000,  to  operate  a  packing 
and  canning  business. 


CHAINS  PLAN  FORUM 

The  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  which  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  Oct.  13-15,  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  new  program  feature  for  gather¬ 
ings  of  this  nature  in  the  form  of  an 
open  forum  on  trade  problems,  which 
will  be  debated  by  representative  corpor¬ 
ate  chain  operators  and  a  “team”  of 
manufacturers  to  be  designated  by  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc. 

The  forum  will  occupy  an  entire 
session  of  the  chain  group’s  mesting, 
and  will  be  open  to  others  than  chain 
operators.  It  is  expected  that  many 
problems  now  confronting  the  industry, 
such  as  possible  priorities  and  rationing 
for  some  foods,  price  ceilings,  packaging 
trends,  point-of-sale  advertising  con¬ 
tracts,  and  other  matters  will  come  up 
for  discussion  at  this  session. 

The  chains  have  also  indicated  that 
discussion  of  super  market  operation  will 
constitute  one  of  the  highlights  of  their 
meeting  program.  A  number  of  models 
of  outstanding  super  markets  operated 
by  the  chains  will  be  shown  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  there  will  be  discussions  of 
some  of  the  more  practical  phases  of 
super  market  operation. 

While  full  program  details  have  not 
yet  been  announced,  it  is  expected  that 
the  chain  group  will  adhere  to  its  policy 
of  former  years  of  holding  most  of  its 
discussions  in  executive  session,  with 
attendance  and  participation  limited  to 
chain  operators  only. 

A  review  of  grade  labeling  experiences 
of  the  past  year,  it  is  expected,  will  de¬ 
velop  as  one  of  the  meeting  features. 

CLOVER  FARMS  GATHERING 

More  than  one  thousand  independent 
retail  grocery  merchants,  members  of 
Clover  Farm  Stores  Organization,  are 
expected  in  Cleveland  on  October  13th 
and  14th  to  attend  the  Fifteenth  An¬ 
niversary  National  Convention  of  Clover 
Farm  Stores,  T.  Blair  Willison,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice-President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  Clover  Farm  Stores,  announced. 

SOME  RIDE 

A  new  way  of  cleaning  a  chimney  has 
been  discovered  by  a  Kansas  girl  who 
was  pestered  by  a  smoking  coal  stove. 
She  poured  a  quart  of  gasoline  into  the 
stove,  carried  the  can  to  a  safe  distance, 
then  threw  a  lighted  match  into  the 
stove  through  the  partly  closed  kitchen 
door.  It  cleaned  the  chimney  by  blowing 
the  stove  through  it,  and  landed  the  girl 
and  the  kitchen  door  in  a  tree  three  rods 
distant.  The  girl  had  a  nice  ride  on  the 
door  and  wasn’t  burned  at  all,  merely 
had  two  legs  broken.  The  chimney  was 
thoroughly  cleaned. 

— Safety  Bulletin. 
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JOBBERS’  SALES  CAIN 

Wholesale  grocers’  sales  volume  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  increase,  according  to 
Bureau  of  Census  figures  covering  indus¬ 
try  operations  for  August. 

The  national  average  for  that  month 
showed  dollar  sales  up  21  per  cent  over 
August  of  1940,  and  1  per  cent  above 
those  for  July,  1941.  The  greatest  sales 
gain  was  recorded  for  the  East  South 
Central  Area,  where  sales  totals  were  28 
per  cent  above  August  a  year  ago  and 
11  per  cent  over  July,  1941. 

Changes  in  other  sections,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  August,  1940  (all  increases), 
follow:  New  England,  25  per  cent; 
Middle  Atlantic,  23  per  cent;  East  North 
Central,  20  per  cent;  West  North  Central, 
19  per  cent;  South  Atlantic,  19  per  cent; 
West  South  Central,  23  per  cent;  Moun¬ 
tain,  10  per  cent;  Pacific,  24  per  cent. 

Wholesale  grocers  sales  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1941  were  13  per  cent 
over  those  for  the  comparable  months  of 
1940,  regional  changes  for  this  period 
(all  increases)  being  as  follows:  New 
England,  15  per  cent;  Middle  Atlantic, 
11  per  cent;  East  North  Central,  13  per 
cent;  West  North  Central,  13  per  cent; 
South  Atlantic,  10  per  cent;  East  South 
Central,  13  per  cent;  West  South  Central, 
13  per  cent;  Mountain,  7  per  cent;  and 
Pacific,  19  per  cent. 

Wholesale  grocers’  inventories  as  of 
August  31,  1941,  showed  the  following 
adjustments: 

Per  cent  change 
Aug.  1941  from: 


Aug.  1940 

July,  1941 

National  . 

-f-  25 

+ 

3 

New  England  . 

+  36 

+ 

7 

Middle  Atlantic . 

-1-  26 

— 

1 

East  North  Central 

+  22 

+ 

2 

West  North  Central  -f  17 

+ 

7 

South  Atlantic  . 

+  35 

+  11 

East  South  Central 

+  53 

+ 

7 

West  South  Central 

-1-  28 

+ 

4 

Mountain  . 

+  15 

♦ 

Pacific  . 

.+  19 

— 

2 

*Less  than  0.5  per  cent. 


THE  DURABILITY  OF  CLASS 
From  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington 

More  reliable  test  methods  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  chemical  durability  of  glass 
bottles  and,  hence,  their  suitability  for 
storing  liquids  may  be  possible  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  recent  study  made  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department 
of  Commerce. 

In  conducting  this  study  Edgar  H. 
Hamilton  and  Donald  Hubbard  made  a 
comparison  of  titration  procedures  with 
conductivity  measurements  of  aqueous 
extracts  from  bottles  which  throw  much 
additional  light  on  the  advantages  and 
shortcomings  of  these  two  methods. 

The  importance  of  this  work  lies  in  the 
fact  that  many  liquids  upon  storage  in 
glass  containers  have  been  known  to 
undergo  unexpected  and  undesirable 
changes  in  appearance,  odor,  composi¬ 
tion,  and  alkalinity. 

Beverages  have  developed  “flakes”  high 
in  silica  content,  which  are  objectionable 


from  the  standpoint  of  appearance  of  the 
product.  Neutral  saline  solutions  pre¬ 
pared  for  intravenous  injection  have  also 
developed  these  flakes  and  have  even  be¬ 
come  toxic  because  of  changes  in  alka¬ 
linity.  Serums  have  undergone  alka¬ 
linity  shifts  with  accompanying  changes 
in  composition,  color,  and  potency,  and 
culture  media  have  shown  changes  in  ac¬ 
tive  acidity  sufficient  to  render  them  use¬ 
less. 

Since  the  source  of  most  of  these  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  has  been  traced  to 
the  quality  of  glass  from  which  the  con¬ 
tainers  were  made,  reliable  methods  for 
determining  the  chemical  durability  of 
glass  are  badly  needed.  The  Bureau’s 
contribution  is  an  important  step  in  this 
direction. 

A  NEW  D.  J.  PROBE? 

Buying  practices  of  Atlantic  Commis¬ 
sion  Co.  and  Wesco,  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  buying  subsidiaries  respectively 
of  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany  and  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Com¬ 
pany  are  under  investigation  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  according  to  “Food 
Field  Reporter.” 

“Department  is  known  to  be  investigat¬ 
ing,  among  others,  two  practices  about 
which  independents  have  often  com¬ 
plained,”  Food  Field  Reporter  says.  “One 
is  practice  of  chain  buying  groups  selling 
to  independent  wholesalers  with  an  im¬ 
plied  or  actual  agreement  that  local 
chain  stoi’e  buyers  will  purchase  a  certain 
percentage  of  each  carload.  This  results 
in  local  chain  buyers  paying  slightly 
higher  prices  for  the  portions  of  each 


carload  allotted  to  them,  but  permitf^ 
chain  buying  organization  to  collec' 
brokerage  fees  from  sellers.  Such  fee: 
would  run  afoul  of  Robinson-Patman  Aci 
if  collected  on  cars  sold  only  to  theii 
chain  store  principals. 

“Independents  are  not  quite  sure  whert 
the  evil  is  in  this  practice,  but  believe  il 
is  two-fold — to  quiet  opposition  of  in¬ 
dependent  wholesalers  to  chain-store  buy¬ 
ing  operations,  and  to  increase  quantity 
of  produce  handled  to  gain  control  of 
markets. 

“Second  practice  of  which  independ¬ 
ents  accurse  chains  is  sudden  cessation 
of  buying  in  a  given  market,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  produce  to  pile  up  and  prices  to  drop 
all  within  a  few  days.  After  prices  have 
dropped,  chain  buyers  offer  to  ‘relieve’ 
the  distressed  market  at  distress  prices. 
Growers,  faced  with  market  glut,  are 
forced  to  sell  at  the  price  offered. 

“Justice  agents  have  been  combing 
files  of  both  companies  for  some  time  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  no  subpoenas  having 
been  necessary.  Whether  anything  has 
been  found  which  would  indicate  viola¬ 
tion  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  is  not 
known.  If  evidence  of  violations  is 
found  department  will  present  it  to  a 
grand  jury  for  indictment.” 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

October  6 — Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Electric 
Club. 

October  8 — Los  Angeles,  Calif. — “Los 
Angeles  Times”  Cooking  School. 
October  8 — Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Wo¬ 
man’s  Advertising  Club. 

October  9 — San  Diego,  Calif. — Klauber- 
Wangenheim. 


STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  CANNED  PEAS 

Total  stocks  of  canned  peas  in  canners’  hands  on  September  1,  1941, 
amounted  to  18,849,790  cases,  as  compared  with  19,732,908  cases  on  hand 
on  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
National  Canners  Association,  Division  of  Statistics. 

Shipments  during  June,  July,  and  August  of  the  current  year  totaled 
1,697,937  cases,  which  is  3,341,955  cases  more  than  were  shipped  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1940,  and  the  largest  shipments  on  record 
for  these  three  months. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  regions  and  varieties,  the  stocks  carried 
over  on  June  1,  the  pack  in  1941,  stocks  on  September  1,  and  shipments 
during  June,  July,  and  August: 


New  York  and  Maine: 

Carryover 

Stocks 

June  1 
Cases 

1941 

Pack 

Cases 

Sept.  1 
Stocks 
Cases 

Shipments  | 

(lurinpT  June- 
AuKUst 

Cases  ; 

Alaskas  . 

13,988 

149,441 

90,300 

73,129  ! 

Sweets  . 

210,811 

1,932,714 

1,398,862 

744,663  ; 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Alaskas  . 

25,706 

1,534,430 

721,223 

838,913  i 

Sweets  . 

28,105 

581,687 

293,319 

316,473  ! 

Mid-West:  1 

Alaskas  . 

410,025 

9,134,688 

5,588,482 

3,956,231  1 

Sweets  . 

449,775 

7,481,432 

4,838,682 

3,092,525  1 

Western: 

Alaskas  . 

275 

86,157 

33,339 

53,093 

Sweets  . 

391,503 

8,116,990 

5,885,583 

2,622,910 

Total: 

Alaskas  . 

449,994 

10,904,716 

6,433,344 

4,921,366 

Sweets  . 

1,080,194 

18,112,823 

12,416,446 

6,776,571 
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Increased  Capacity 
'  Is  Possible  With 
CRCO  Equipment 

Today,  when  every  packer  of  pure  foods 
is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  greater — and 
still  greater — production,  the  need  for  im¬ 
proved  processing  equipment  capable  of 
greater  volume  without  increased  labor  re¬ 
quirements  is  imperative. 

CRCO  engineers  are  meeting  this  situ¬ 


ation  in  a  countless  number  of  plants  from 
coast  to  coast  by  designing  equipment  which 
delivers  more  volume,  though  not  at  the 
sacrifice  of  quality.  Simplification  of  oper¬ 
ations,  standardization  of  production  lines — 
all  worked  out  by  CRCO — are  meeting  the 
ever  increasing  defense  demands. 


I  f  you  have  a  problem  in  production  or  process¬ 
ings  why  not  bring  it  to  CRCO  for  solution? 


Ulils/tolm-/iuJer  Co., 


PLANT  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


me. 


CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lenfestey  Supply  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


CHAIN  GROCERY  SALES  UP 

'ASHINGTON,  D.  C. — Chain  grocery 
stc  0  sales  volume  during  August  was 
so;  3  2  per  cent  ahead  of  that  for  July, 
on  >  daily  average  basis,  and  was  up  25 
pc  cent  over  August  of  last  year,  the 
Di  irtment  of  Commerce  reports, 

bile  there  is  normally  a  seasonal  de- 
cli  in  such  sales  from  July  to  August, 
th<  >ise  this  year  again  advanced  the 
de‘  rtment’s  seasonally  correct  index. 
Fi  1  the  unusually  high  figure  of  136 
fo  July,  the  index  rose  to  142  for 
Ai  ist. 

e  gain  of  25  per  cent  in  grocery 
ch  i  store  sales  over  the  August,  1940, 
le'  was  the  largest  registered  over  the 
CO  spondent  month  of  the  previous 
yt  Cumulative  sales  were  up  17  per 
ce  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1941 
o\  1940,  and  this  again  was  the  highest 
re  ded  increase  on  the  same  basis  of 
cc  -arison. 


NEW  CANNERY  COMPLETED 

The  Bohannon  (Arkansas)  plant  of 
Arkansas  Valley  Canning  Company 
which  was  started  on  May  24th,  has 
just  been  completed.  They  are  now  can¬ 
ning  beans  and  will  be  ready  to  handle 
turnip,  mustard  greens  and  spinach  as 
soon  as  crops  are  harvested.  They  have 
made  an  investment  of  about  $60,000 
in  the  building  and  equipment  and  are 
prepared  to  handle  green  beans,  turnip 
greens,  mustard  greens,  kale  greens, 
poke  salad  and  blackberries. 

The  plant  comprises  about  40,000 
square  feet  of  fioor  space  with  latest 
type  of  canning  equipment.  Many  of  the 
items  packed  will  be  grown  on  Mr.  0. 
W.  Bohannon’s  farm  which  consists  of 
560  acres  in  the  Arkansas  River  Valley. 
The  operation  will  be  carried  on  by  Mr. 
O.  W.  Bohannon  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Joe  Salsman. 


ROGERS  PRESIDES 

Wilmot  P.  Rogers,  advertising  director 
of  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
was  chairman  of  the  day  at  a  recent 
seminar  program  presented  at  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club  luncheon. 
Guest  speaker  was  Frederic  P.  Woellner, 
professor  of  education,  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

FILES  BANKRUPTCY  PETITION 

George  Tawara,  importer  of  Japanese 
crab  meat  and  other  Oriental  lines,  with 
offices  at  112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  has  filed  a  debtor’s  petition  under 
Chapter  XI.  Liabilities  are  listed  at 
$26,284,  with  assets  of  $17,219. 

SMALL  FIRE  DAMAGE 

The  cannery  of  Joseph  Capolino  at 
Atwater,  Calif.,  was  visited  by  fire  re¬ 
cently,  but  the  blaze  was  extinguished 
with  comparatively  small  loss. 


1  I 
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MAKE  ADVERTISING  SERVE 
CAN  RSERS...POLICV  OE 
NEW  MANAGEMENT 


The  National  Can  Corporation  believes 
that  service  to  customers  is  more  important 
than  advertising  space  devoted  to  the  usual 
type  of  advertising  copy.  Hence  they  wel¬ 
comed  an  entirely  new  a])proach  to  can 
advertising— a  “news  service”  for  industries 
served  hy  the  National  Can  Corporation— 
as  a  real  demonstration  of  National  (’an’s 
vigorous  spirit  of  service. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  this  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  It  will  he  followed  regularly  hy  others. 

The  plan  is  a  simple  one.  E'roni  widely 
placed  sources,  facts  will  he  gathered  about 
new  processes,  new  merchandise,  new  mer¬ 
chandising  methods. 

E'roni  these  news  items  a  selection  will  he 
made  of  the  most  interesting.  Then  these 
will  he  printed— to  help  you  solve  manu¬ 
facturing  or  sales  problems. 

Items  which  are  too  interesting  to  omit. 


AUTOAAATIC  SPRAYER 
PAINTS  SHEllS 

A  fully  automatic  machine,  recently  de¬ 
veloped,  sprays  the  interior  walls  of  155  mm. 
shells  at  the  rate  of  500  an  hour,  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  The  shells  are  picked  up  hy  metal 


hut  which  we  have  no  space  to  discuss  in 
detail  will  he  cjuickly  summarized  under 
the  caption  Technical  Topics, 

National  Can  Corporation  wants  you  to 
feel  that  this  is  your  News  Service.  If  you 
wish  more  information  on  any  of  these 
articles— write  to  National  Can  Corporation, 
110  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  (uty,  and 
you  will  receive  any  additional  information 
available. 

If  you  would  like  a  reprint  of  this  mailed 
to  your  office,  simply  request  it. 

But  to  make  it  your  News  Service,  you 
should  contribute,  too.  Possibly  you  have 
made  some  a«'hieveinent  of  an  unusual  na¬ 
ture  in  manufacturing  or  merchandising. 
Send  in  the  factual  story  and  picture.  We 
will  publish  it  if  we  can.  So  Inside  News 
makes  its  how.  It  pioneers  a  new  road— ad¬ 
vertising  that  serves  the  reader.  (1) 


arms  from  a  conveyor  belt,  carried  along 
in  horizontal  position  to  a  point  in  front  of 
the  automatic  spray  gun.  A  master  switch 
then  trips  a  trigger  on  the  gun,  which  is 
fitted  with  an  extension  nozzle.  A  device 
w'ith  which  the  gun  is  synchronized  rotates 
the  shell  to  insure  a  uniform,  smooth  coat¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  the  nozzle  has  withdrawn 
from  the  projectile,  the  shell  moves  along, 
making  room  for  the  next  one.  (2) 


DOMESTIC  TALC  NUW  REPLAC¬ 
ING  EOREIGN  PRODUCTS 

According  to  recent  figures,  the  talc  mar¬ 
ket  during  1941  represented  a  business  of 
some  §20,000,000  at  retail.  The  material 
which  has  been  traditionally  accepted  hy 
the  cosmetic  industry  as  the  best  in  the 
world  for  its  talc  was  the  talc  coming  from 
Italy.  Since  this  was  no  longer  available, 
many  cosmetic  manufacturers  felt  for  a 
time  that  their  share  of  this  market  might 
he  in  danger.  E'or  talc  hulks  large  and  the 
problem  of  storage  space  alone  is  something 
to  he  considered  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
companies  doing  a  good  business  need  from 
500  to  1,000  tons  a  year,  with  some  large 
manufacturers  needing  even  more.  Hence 
it  W’as  not  something  which  could  conve¬ 
niently  he  put  away  for  a  rainy  day. 

E’ortunately,  however,  both  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  domestic  talc  had  been  im¬ 
proved  upon  during  recent  years  so  that  the 
change  from  the  Italian  product  was  made 
without  any  great  difficulty.  There  are  many 
who  feel  that  certain  of  the  American  talcs 
are  today  even  better  than  those  formerly 
receive«l  from  Italy.  In  any  case,  American 
production  is  now  about  250,000  tons  a  year 
of  which  about  10  percent  is  suitable  for 
cosmetic  use  so  that  the  talc  market  and 
the  more  than  twdee  as  large  face  powder 
market,  which  also  recpiires  talc  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  will  not  suffer  from  a  la»-k  of  this 
raw  material— barring  unforeseen  difficul¬ 
ties  in  transportation.  (3) 

WAX  EROM  GOGARGANE 

Sugarcane  is  seen  as  a  potential  source 
of  some  six  or  seven  million  pounds  of  wax 
in  recent  experimental  work.  The  wax  oc¬ 
curs  as  a  thin  coating  on  the  surface  of  the 
cane.  As  the  cane  is  crushed,  most  of  the 
wax  is  washed  off,  and  remains  in  suspen¬ 
sion  in  the  juice  until  taken  out  with  the 
“mud”  formed  in  clarification.  This  mud 
has  until  now  been  discarded,  although  it 
contains  from  5  to  17  percent  of  wax  on  a 
dried  basis.  Selective  solvency  is  employed 
in  the  process  of  removing  the  wax  from 
the  “mud”.  (4) 

CANNED  PDEASANT 

It  is  now  possible  to  find  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  markets  a  whole  precooked  frozen 
pheasant  in  a  can,  decorated  with  a  white 
lettered  overwrap  with  a  picture  of  the  royal 
bird  in  reverse.  In  all  probability  this  new¬ 
comer  to  the  table  will  soon  he  found  in 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  heavy  supply  will 
make  its  appearance  early  this  fall.  The 
reason  for  this  lies  ip  the  fact  that  autumn 
is  the  season  when  pheasants  are  in  their 
prime.  One  bird  nested  in  its  own  juices  and 
gelatin  jelly  will  he  packed  in  the  can  and 
thus  the  product  will  retain  its  wild  flavor. 

(5) 
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POWDERED  DEAIIIFRICE 
CONTIIIIUES  IN  POPDLARIIV 

The  largest  single  market  in  the  cosmetic 
field  is  the  one  for  dentifrices  where  a  re¬ 
tail  hiisiness  of  close  to  880,000,000  was  done 
last  year.  Although  tooth  paste  continues  to 
he  the  biggest  seller,  powdered  dentifrice 
continues  to  he  a  goovl  second,  with  the 
more  recently  introduced  liquid  form,  third. 

Although  no  specific  figures  are  available 
concerning  the  consuEiiption  of  tooth  pow- 
iler,  most  surveys  agree  that  from  30  to  40 
percent  of  those  using  dentifrices  use  pow¬ 
der,  and,  almost  without  exception,  these 
powders  are  packaged  in  cans. 

This  emergence  of  the  ilentifrice  as  a 
large-scale  user  of  cans  has  been  a  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  past  ten  years.  It  has  been  an 
interesting  thing  to  watch  and  it  has 
prompted  much  speculation  as  to  the  next 
cosmetic  pro<luct  to  go  to  tin  containers  in 
a  big  way.  (6) 

NEW  ML  GRINDS  PAINT  OR  INK 
WITDOUT  CONTAMINATION 

A  new  mill  has  been  developed  by  means 
of  which  inks  and  paints  over  a  wide  con¬ 
sistency  range  can  he  thoroughly  ground 
without  contamination.  This  new  apparatus 
consists  essentially  of  two  truncated  cones, 
one  of  which  is  fitted  inside  the  other,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  plunger  feed  mechanism 
which  forces  crudely  mixed  ink  into  the 
annular  space  between  the  conical  sections, 
one  of  which  is  rotated  with  respect  to  the 
other.  For  example,  the  outer  section  of  a 
ground-glass  joint  is  fitted  with  a  plunger 
at  the  small  end,  and  ink  forced  hy  a  rotat¬ 
ing  stopper.  The  stopper  is  appropriately 
slotted.  The  efli<'iency  of  this  mill  has  been 
ti‘ste«l  relative  to  that  of  a  laboratory  4x8 
inch  three-roller  mill  as  well  as  with  hand 
milling.  Advantages  are:  excellent  disper¬ 
sion,  and  freedom  from  metallic  contami¬ 
nation,  with  whites  anil  light  colors.  (7) 

CANNED  MEATS  TO  THE  EORE 

Watch  canned  meats!  Huge  purchases  of 
canned  meats  and  meat  products  this  year 
have  focussed  pidilic  attention  on  these 
iteiEis.  Of  equal  and  perhaps  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  is  the  rising  tide  of  public  acceptance 
of  I’.iany  new  meat  products  and,  of  course, 
of  many  of  the  old  familiar  stand-bys.  I’ew 
con  .■imers  are  conscious  of  the  great  variety 
of  cjiuied  r.ieats  now  available.  Packers  he- 
lieve  there  will  he  an  increasing  demand 
for  these  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

(banned  spiced  ham  and  similar  pork 
products  have  become  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  in  the  last  few  years,  aided  hy 
strong  consumer  advertising  campaigns. 
Canned  wieners  are  blazing  a  trail  now. 
Corned  beef,  corned  beef  hash,  dried  beef, 
tongue,  ham  and  various  kinds  of  spreads 
are  still  the  leaders,  but  there  will  he  new 
ones  coming  along. 

One  fact-finding  organization  reports  that 
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consumption  of  canned  meat  in  12-ouncc 
tins  last  year  was  66  percent  higher  than 
the  preceding  year.  (8) 

PACKAGING  THAI  PROMOTES 
PRODDCT  LEADERSHIP 

This  EZY-OPENING  Tablet  Box  features 
the  NATIONAL  CAN  principle  of  front 
opening  which  assures  consumer  acceptance 
because  of  its  convenience  and  definitely 
practical  non-spill  advantages.  Write  for 
sample.  (9) 


PACKAGING  mPOMANT 
AS  HEALTH  PROTECTION 


Sixty  percent  of  the  public  considers  pro¬ 
tection  from  dirt,  dust  and  germs  as  the 
most  important  function  of  packaging,  a 
nation-wide  survey  recently  revealed.  Sec¬ 
ond  most  important  quality  is  ability  to 
maintain  the  product’s  efficiency. 

Consumers  considered  other  packaging 
qualities  as  ranking  in  the  following  order: 
convenience  in  use,  appearance,  prevention 
against  substitutes,  and  prevention  against 
breakage. 

The  survey  covered  products  in  the  food, 
candy,  pharmaceutical  and  allied  fields. 
There  was  some  variation  in  the  order  of 
importance  of  the  functions  as  they  con¬ 
cerned  specific  products,  hut  the  order  gen¬ 
erally  held. 

There  was  roughly  a  five-point  difference 
between  the  various  qualities  selected,  with 
only  30  percent  of  the  public  considering 
prevention  against  breakage  of  prime  im¬ 
portance,  the  survey  showed.  (10) 

TEGHNICAL  TOPICS 

GLYCERIN  is  being  manufactured  from  molas¬ 
ses  in  South  Africa.  With  a  new  process, 
molasses  is  fermented  hy  means  of  a  special 
yeast  under  alkaline  conditions,  the  result¬ 
ing  wash  being  concentrated  in  multiple 
effect  evaporators  and  the  glycerin  solvent 
extracted  from  the  concentrate  in  specially 
constructed  apparatus.  (11) 

CAUSTIC  SODA  TREATMENT  of  straw  silage  is 
being  encouraged  in  Britain.  The  treatment 


with  caustic  soda  turns  all  straw,  whether 
wheat,  barley,  or  oat,  into  a  starchy  food 
W'hich  is  much  nearer  a  concentrate  and 
will  replace  sugar  beet  pulp  and  roots.  (12) 

EDIRLE  OLIVE  OIL  of  excellent  quality  is  now 
being  produced  in  (California  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  scale.  The  industry  has  been  expanding 
steadily  in  recent  years,  and  the  extremely 
high  prices  prevailing  «luring  the  current 
season  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Europe  and 
the  cutting  off  of  importations  has  brought 
about  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  domestic  oil.  (13) 

STEARIC  ACID  when  used  in  red  lead  paints 
is  said  to  induce  non-settling  properties. 
The  acid  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  ^2  to  1 
percent  hy  weight  according  to  the  quantity 
of  tceI  lead  present.  It  is  dissolved  in  the 
warm  oil  used  for  grinding  the  red  lead. 

(14) 

VERAIICULITE  used  in  concrete  to  replace 
sand  pro<luces  a  material  which  can  he 
sawed,  sliced,  punctured,  and  nailed,  ac- 
cortling  to  tests  recently  conducted  in  North 
Carolina.  By  use  of  vermiculite  it  is  stated 
that  the  concrete  forfeits  no  strength  hut 
gains  workability.  The  new  product  is  said 
to  have  high  sound  and  heat  insulation 
values.  (15) 

YELLOW  CUPRDDS  OXIDE  is  obtainable  as  a 

dry,  stable  material  by  a  new  electrolytic 
manufacturing  process.  E'ungicidal  tests  of 
the  yellow  oxide  made  hy  the  new  process 
have  shown  a  remarkable  increase  in  effec¬ 
tiveness  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  phytocidal  activity,  it  is  stated.  It  is  also 
said  to  make  possible  more  effective  anti¬ 
fouling  paints,  and  to  he  useful  as  an  agent 
for  controlling  wild  growth  in  swimming 
pools  and  ponds.  (16) 

ANY  PIGMENT  can  he  manufactured  in  the 
form  of  flakes  it  is  claimed  for  a  process 
described  in  a  new  British  patent.  It  is  also 
sai<l  that  leafing  properties  may  he  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  pigment  flakes  at  wdll  hy  a 
suitable  modification  of  their  surface.  (l7) 

DDRING  THE  NEXT  TWELVE  MDNTHS,  §1,192,000 

will  be  spent  in  and  around  fifty-three  nia- 
jor  military  areas  for  mosquito  control. This 
work  will  he  done  hy  87  sanitary  engineers, 
all  mosquito  eradication  experts,  and  with 
civilian  labor.  The  expenditure  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  mosquito  and  other  insects  in  Army 
camps  and  Government  buildings  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  very  considerable  expendi¬ 
tures  and  require  large  quantities  of  insecti¬ 
cides.  (18) 

AT  PRESENT  sales  rates  it  is  indicated  from 
figures  of  the  Association  of  American 
Soap  &  (ilycerine  Producers  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  soap  industry  will  market  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  four  billion  pounds  of  soap  this 
year,— an  all-time  high.  (19) 

ANEW  AND  REPORTEDLY  powerful  insecticidal 
raw  material  has  been  developed  from  the 
leaves  of  the  castor  bean  plant.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  tried  out  on  a  large 
scale  in  Elorida,  proving  so  effective  that 
fewer  sprayings  were  found  necessary  than 
with  other  insecticides.  (20) 
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TOMATOES 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  September  30 — Will 
complete  our  pack  this  week.  Quality 
and  yield  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

PEORIA,  ILL.,  September  29 — It  looks 
like  we  are  through  packing.  There 
was  a  light  frost  several  nights  ago,  but 
did  not  hurt  the  vines.  However,  the 
crop  is  all  off,  so  a  frost  would  not  hurt 
us.  We  are  not  up  to  last  year’s  pack 
as  yet. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  September  29 — We 
are  about  to  close  with  not  more  than 
one-third  of  a  pack.  The  drought  took 
most  of  the  tomatoes  and  the  produce 
people  took  lots  of  them. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  September  26 — 
Still  packing  but  yields  are  very  poor  ac¬ 
count  of  serious  drought  earlier  in 
season. 

HANOVER,  PA. ,  September  29 — About 
50  to  75  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  Qual¬ 
ity  fair  to  good. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  September  22 — 
About  100  acres  planted.  Better  than 
average  yield  to  date. 


BEANS 

VAN  BUREN,  ARK.,  September  29 — 
Green:  Our  fall  pack  is  just  now  begin¬ 
ning.  We  have,  at  this  time,  a  very 
large  acreage  compared  with  recent  fall 
acreages.  Considerable  damage  is  being 
done  by  worms.  Many  of  the  early 
plantings  lost  their  first  blooms.  If  we 
have  further  worm  invasion,  and  it  is 
likely  we  will,  our  tonnage  is  going  to 
be  curtailed  considerably  as  compared 
with  the  outlook  for  a  good  tonnage  two 
weeks  ago.  Growers  are  doing  much 
dusting  of  vines  today  in  an  endeavor 
to  stop  the  worms.  A  few  days  will  tell 
the  results. 

PEORIA,  ILL.,  September  29 — Green: 
No  fall  beans  planted. 

LAUREL,  MISS.,  October  1 — Snap:  Dry 
weather  at  planting  time  caused  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  fall  acreage. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  September  29 — 
Limas:  Because  of  drought  limas  are 
coming  in  white;  shortage  of  all  green. 
Sorting  costs  are  higher.  Expect  to  fill 
all  original  orders  but  will  have  very 
little  left  for  spot  orders. 

Green:  Because  of  drought  2,000  acres 
yielded  only  half  ton  instead  of  normal 
IVz  tons.  Expect  to  fill  all  original  or¬ 
ders  but  will  not  have  any  spot  stocks 
left.  Labor  costs  are  10  per  cent  higher 
than  last  year  but  quality  of  labor  ob¬ 
tainable  at  higher  price  is  lower,  con¬ 
sequently  efficiency  of  labor  is  less,  mak¬ 
ing  many  operations  cost  from  15  to  20 
per  cent  more  than  last  year. 


ATLANTA,  TEX.,  September  23 — Acre¬ 
age  about  normal  and  looking  good. 
Raining  now,  which  should  help  very 
much.  What  the  fresh  market  will  leave 
for  the  canneries  is  anyone’s  guess. 


CORN 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  September  26 — 
Pack  finished;  about  50  per  cent  of  a 
crop. 


SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  September  22 — 
About  200  acres;  average  yield  to  date. 


OTHER  ITEMS 

VAN  BUREN,  ARK.,  September  29 — 
Spinach :  A  big  acreage  of  the  early 
spinach  planting  is  being  re-seeded  to¬ 
day  on  account  of  the  early  fields  being 
infested  with  worms.  Also  many  of  the 
earlier  fields  have  gone  foul,  therefore, 
have  to  be  replowed.  That  which  was 
planted  within  the  last  ten  days  is  off 
to  a  good  start  and  mostly  a  good  stand. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  determine  the  yield. 
There  should  be  some  canning  by  the 
middle  of  November  if  the  weather  man 
does  not  fail  us,  but  a  bigger  per  cent 
of  the  acreage  should  be  ready  during 
first  days  of  December.  However,  a 
spinach  crop  which  comes  off  in  De¬ 
cember  is  taking  a  big  gamble  with  the 
weather. 

Mustard  and  Turnip  Greens:  Only  a 
noimal  fall  acreage  on  these  two  items. 
Some  canning  today  and  will  continue  at 
intervals  until  the  advent  of  weather 
cold  enough  to  kill  greens  by  frost  or  a 
freeze. 

ALTOONA,  FLA.,  September  27 — 
Oranges:  65  per  cent;  grapefruit:  55 
per  cent;  Tangerines:  45  per  cent. 

HADDOCK,  GA.,  September  24 — Pimien- 
tos:  Crop  this  year  will  be  the  shortest 
in  the  history  of  the  State  due  to  the 
present  drought.  The  plants  set  out  in 
June  have  not  borne  the  fruit  expected, 
due  to  the  drought,  which  has  prevailed 
since  that  time,  and  which  is  still  un¬ 
broken.  The  pack  last  year  was  very 
short  and  this  year  we  expect  the  pack 
to  be  only  25  to  50  per  cent  normal. 

LAUREL,  MISS.,  October  1 — Sweet  Pota¬ 
toes  :  Five  weeks  drought  during  growing 
time  will  reduce  the  output  considerably. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  September  29 — Spin¬ 
ach:  Because  of  drought  dry  land  crop 
expected  to  be  only  40  per  cent  of  normal. 
Germination  very  poor  and  fields  came 
up  very  spotted.  Irrigated  spinach  bet¬ 
ter  than  average. 


PREPARING  FOR  VACATION 

Preston  McKinney,  secretary  of  the 
Canners’  League  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  has  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  leave  shortly  for  Mexico  on  a 
two-months’  vacation. 

CALPAC  PLANS  LARGER  PLANT 

The  California  Packing  Corporation 
is  planning  to  replace  its  lai’ge  plant  at 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  with  a  still  larger  one 
equipped  with  the  latest  in  machinery. 
Work  will  be  launched  when  it  is  assured 
that  materials  and  equipment  will  be 
available. 

ANNUAL  FOOD  SHOW 

The  army  and  the  navy  has  arranged 
to  participate  in  the  annual  food  show 
to  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  at  an 
early  date  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
San  Francisco  Retail  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  show  will  be  devoted  largely 
to  food  and  nutrition  in  relation  to  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  the  army  will  have 
an  exhibit  showing  how  meals  are  cooked 
in  the  field  and  on  the  march.  The  navy 
will  show  scale  models  of  naval  craft, 
illustrating  how  food  is  cared  for  aboard 
ship. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED 

T.  A.  Pogue  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Lindsay  Ripe  Olive  Company, 
Lindsay,  Calif.,  and  E.  T.  Wheeler  has 
been  elected  vice-president.  Thomas  A. 
Read  continues  as  secretary-treasurer, 
and  Earle  Houghton  as  general  manager. 

CONSENT  DECREE  AGAINST  FISH 
DEALERS 

Federal  Judge  Campbell  E.  Beaumont 
has  entered  a  consent  decree  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.,  against  the  San  Pedro  Fish 
Exchange  and  wholesalers  and  brokers 
of  fish  in  southern  California.  Under 
the  decree  the  members  of  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  there  are  enjoined  from  acting 
in  concert  to  peg  prices  at  which  fish 
shall  be  obtained  from  the  fishermen 
and  also  fixing  prices  to  the  consumer. 

RETURNS  FROM  VACATION 

C.  R.  Cooper,  a  divisional  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  California  Packing  Corp¬ 
oration,  San  Francisco,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  spent  in  the  High  Sierra 
in  quest  of  the  festive  trout. 

RIVERBANK  AFFILIATES 

The  Riverbank  Canning  Company,  Riv- 
erbank,  Calif.,  of  which  Lorenzo  Zerillo 
is  president,  has  filed  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  also  operated  as  the  Zelc 
Canning  Co.,  Vesuvio  Canning  Co.,  and 
Sole-Rosso  Canning  Co. 


BLANCHESTER,  OHIO,  September  25 — 
Finished  packing;  50  per  cent  pack. 
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EQUIPMENT 


CORN  CANNING 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
F'ANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 
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T]H[]e  ILTMiEnnEiD*  Westminster,  Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


NEW  WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

NEW  WAY  EQUIPMENT  IS  PRECISION  BUILT 

NEW  WAY  LABELERS  are  FAST  .  .  .  DURABLE  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL.  Speedy  resetting  over  a  wide  range  of  cans. 

NEW  WAY  CASERS  to  fit  EVERY  canner's  requirements  for 
size  and  speed  .  .  .  new  internal  construction  insures  free 
flow  of  cans  and  uninterrupted  operation. 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NKS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED 


By  our  special  process  ot  fabrica¬ 
tion  we  build  metal  tanlis  especially 
selected  for  your  foods,  free  of  con¬ 
tamination.  which  heretofor  has  prov¬ 
en  detrimental  to  the  food  value.  Met¬ 
als  successfully  used  are  Nickel- 
Stainless  Steel  and  MoneL 


The  choice  of  special  coils  for  spec¬ 
ial  foods  of  a  capacity  well  balanced 
to  fit  the  tanks  or  vats  which  you  use 
is  a  serious  engineering  problem. 
Consult  our  experts  regarding  it  Coils 
of  any  metal,  are  electric  welded  and 
fitted  with  drain  plugs  to  prevent 
freezing.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Company.  Berlin.  WisconsiiL 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


HEX-RO  CLEANER 

The  canner  using  Hex-Ro  to  remove  foreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  com  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 

Atk  for  oxplanation 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Hou§e” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


) 


BUYERS  AND  PROSPECTS  (Women) 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


A  GREAT  deal  of  credit  must  be  given  the  Car¬ 
nation  Company  for  its  long  series  of  bulletins 
^  entitled  “Store  Selling.”  Because  many  of  the 
lessons  taught  in  a  late  release:  “The  buyer  is  the 
prospect,”  I  shall  quote  from  that  to  some  extent  in 
this  article  with  full  credit  to  the  Carnation  Milk  Com¬ 
pany.  Each  of  these  may  and  should  be  taken  to  heart 
by  the  average  canner.  The  bulletin  referred  to  ad¬ 
vises,  “Watch  a  shopping  customer.  She  will  prob¬ 
ably  prove  by  her  actions  that  she  is  both  a  buyer 
and  a  pi'ospect.  Sometimes  she  will  catch  sight  of  a 
displayed  item,  approach  it  quickly,  pick  up  a  package, 
look  at  the  price  tag,  study  a  moment  and  drop  the 
item  in  her  basket.  The  total  elapsed  time  may  be  less 
than  thirty  seconds.” 

“When  a  customer  does  this,  she  is  a  buyer  of  the 
item.  She  knows  both  the  product  and  the  brand  and 
is  a  more  or  less  regular  user.  The  next  moment  she 
may  sight  another  display.  This  time  she  approaches 
it  more  slowly,  looks  over  the  entire  display,  finally 
picks  up  a  package,  steps  back  slightly,  studies  the 
package,  the  display  and  the  price  tag.  Her  eyes  may 
go  from  one  of  these  to  the  others  as  many  as  three 
times.  She  may  finally  drop  the  package  into  her 
basket.  Just  before  she  does,  she  usually  looks  on 
either  side  of  the  display — sometimes  all  about  her. 
This  time  she  was  not  a  buyer  of  the  item.  She  was  a 
prospect  for  it.  Either  the  item  or  brand  or  both  was 
unknown  to  her.” 

I  know  of  no  better  basis  for  an  article  in  a  canner’s 
magazine  than  this  scholarly  presentation  of  a  house¬ 
wife  attempting  to  buy  an  item  with  which  she  is  well 
acquainted,  or,  later  purchasing  one  new  to  her  as  a 
commodity  or  under  a  label  with  which  she  is  un¬ 
familiar.  The  bulletin  continues :  “Any  customer  may 
turn  from  buyer  to  prospect  and  back  again  several 
times  on  a  shopping  tour  of  a  store.  Her  attitude, 
what  she  thinks,  and  what  she  does  are  different  each 
time  she  changes  from  a  buyer  to  a  prospect.”  “As  a 
buyer  of  a  known  item  she  wants  that  buying  made 
easy  in  terms  of  seeing  the  item,  reaching  it,  taking 
it  with  her,  and  paying  for  it.”  “As  a  prospect  for  an 
unknown  (to  her)  item  or  brand  she  wants  some  ready 
informative  selling.  Most  customers  have  proved  that 
they  are  going  to  have  both  easy  buying  and  ready 
selling  even  if  they  must  go  to  two  or  more  stores  to 
get  them.”  “Follow  customers  about  food  stores  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  they  are  more  often  buyers 
than  p7'ospects.  Most  of  their  purchases  are  of  known 
items  which  they  buy  readily.  Thus  the  first  job  of 
every  food  store  is  to  make  buying  easy.” 

And  what  are  we  doing  to  help  the  independent  retail 
food  dealer  do  this,  I  ask  you  ?  About  as  much,  on  the 


average,  as  a  fisherman  with  his  fishing  pole  stuck 
in  the  bank  does  to  attract  fighting  fish  to  his  lure!  I 
know  everyone  has  gone  or  will  go  completely  off  the 
deep  end  of  the  plank  whenever  they  read  the  trade 
papers  or  the  daily  press  and  are  told  how  completely 
the  industry  is  over-sold,  and  how  the  rush  of  business 
continues  in  the  food  fields.  Still  I’ll  continue  to  feel 
and  say  that  there  is  no  inevitable  food  shortage  con¬ 
fronting  us  at  present,  that  retail  dealers  and  consum¬ 
ers  as  well,  have  stocked  goods  of  all  sorts  more  heavily 
than  ever  before.  Along  with  this  stocking  up  process 
has  crept  onto  us  a  corresponding  advance  in  prices 
that  reflects  in  the  unit  size  of  the  food  order  for  the 
average  family  and  the  number  of  units  bought.  In 
other  words,  many  families  are  now  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch  of  radically  advanced  prices  while  pay  checks 
have  not  increased  accordingly. 

I  know  your  labels  have  all  been  bought,  I  know 
you  are  urged  to  hold  what  unsold  goods  you  have  on 
hand  for  better  prices  and  the  inevitable  demand  that 
will  result  as  lease-lend  demands  scrape  the  bottom 
of  our  warehouses.  However,  let’s  have  a  little  more 
sanity  in  our  program  of  doing  what  we  can  to  protect 
the  orderly  movement  of  our  goods  from  our  factories 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Right  now  the  biggest  bottle¬ 
neck  I  know  of  in  the  canning  business  is  in  the  crowd¬ 
ed  cellars  and  back  rooms  of  retail  food  distributors. 
Countless  retail  dealers  in  canned  foods  are  demanding 
that  any  one  in  a  position  to  do  so  refrain  from  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  of  canned  foods,  that  they  be  allowed 
to  parcel  out  holdings  as  demanded  by  consumers  in 
order  that  prices  may  be  hiked  accordingly ! 

For  some  time  I  have  been  urging  canners  to  follow 
the  course  of  their  goods  from  the  distributor  to  the 
consumer,  and  in  only  a  few  instances  do  I  find  this 
advice  is  being  followed.  You  may  understand  ever 
so  well  that  the  average  shopper  in  a  food  market  is 
more  often  a  buyer  than  a  prospect  but  this  under¬ 
standing  does  you  no  good  at  all  unless  you  see  to  it 
that  your  goods  are  displayed  where  the  buyer  can 
see  them.  I  mean  only  this:  As  long  as  your  goods 
are  in  popular  demand  in  any  market  the  retail  owners 
of  them  will,  under  the  present  circumstances,  do  but 
little  if  anything  toward  seeing  that  they  are  displayed, 
priced  fairly  and  moved  into  consumption  or  into 
homes,  at  least.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  retail 
dealer  is  only  natural.  The  average  grocer  thinks  he 
will  hold  his  stocks,  dispose  of  them  piece-meal  and 
make  a  lot  of  money.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth ! 

Already  many  concede  that  present  shortages  in 
many  vital  materials,  as  well  as  many  foods,  have  been 
caused  by  first  holders  grabbing  off  huge  stocks  early 
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in  the  game  and  at  present  holding  them  for  further 
advances.  No  one  makes  any  profit  on  any  com¬ 
modity  until  it  has  been  disposed  of.  In  a  day  or  two 
more,  the  cost  of  many  items  advances  ten  per  cent 
as  far  as  the  ultimate  purchaser  is  concerned,  federal 
taxes  will  take  their  toll  from  pocketbooks  not  too 
well  filled  with  what  it  takes  to  keep  out  of  debt.  Cer¬ 
tainly  that  ten  per  cent  will  not  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  more  money  for  foods  that  might  be  par¬ 
celed  out  at  unadvanced  prices  and  still  show  the  hold¬ 
ers  a  good  profit.  Right  now,  after  reading  this  arti¬ 
cle,  every  thinking  canner  ought  to  decide  what  he  can 
do  toward  avoiding  the  hoarding  of  his  goods  in  the 
hands  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers. 

And  having  made  the  decision,  he  should  act  on  it  at 
once.  A  series  of  letters  to  distributors  might  help, 
a  like  number  to  brokers  and  representatives  would 
also  do  their  share  if  properly  written  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  personal  calls.  The  theme  of  all  such  com¬ 
munications  and  visits  should  be  the  necessity  we  all 
face  of  guarding  the  normal  movement  of  goods  into 
consumption.  Without  this  we  all  face  bottlenecks  in 
our  own  industry  that  will  in  time  be  as  important 
to  us  as  any  that  may  occur !  Manufacturers  in  many 
lines,  some  of  them  foods,  have  already  adopted  the 
policy  of  booking  orders  from  wholesale  distributors 
after  the  customer  is  out  of  their  goods.  So  far  this 
has  worked  no  hardships  on  any  one,  the  supply  of 
wanted  materials  is  still  available  but  no  one  has  been 
able  to  speculate  in  those  commodities  thus  eked  out 
of  manufacturers’  hands.  Canners  have  been  so  starved 
for  orders  at  a  profit  in  the  not  so  distant  past  that 
you  can’t  blame  them  for  accepting  those  offered  now 
with  but  little  question  as  to  when  the  goods  are  to  be 
finally  consumed.  However,  remember  that  in  England 
the  prices  of  foods  at  retail  were  frozen  some  time 
ago  as  of  a  certain  date.  The  same  thing  might  happen 
here  and  if  it  did,  where  would  your  dealers  be  who 
bought  your  goods  expecting  to  make  huge  profits 
on  them  only  to  find  the  limit  of  resale  prices  set  by 
Uncle  Sam? 

If  you  can’t  do  any  more  in  the  matter,  at  least  pre¬ 
pare  bulletins  to  be  included  in  your  shipping  cases.  In 
<hese,  set  forth  the  necessity  for  the  conservation  of 
resources,  the  desire  of  everyone  for  the  protection  of 
t  je  low  wage  earner  and  the  small  business  man.  And 
1  en  suggest  that  the  goods  be  displayed  in  mass  dis- 
1  ’ays  where  the  greatest  number  of  customers  will  see 
t  em  in  the  shortest  length  of  time.  Suggest  further 
t  at  each  display  be  plainly  marked  with  the  retail 
}  ice  of  the  goods  in  small  units  and  that  this  price  be 
I  sed  on  the  average  cost  of  all  such  goods  on  hand 
’  len  the  display  or  sale  is  arranged  for. 

All  this  is  revolutionary  I  know,  but  times  are  dif- 
1  'ent,  desperate  needs  require  desperate  remedies.  In 
^  ite  of  the  talk  we  hear  on  every  hand,  foods  will  not 
’  short  in  any  principal  commodity  used  plentifully 
!  this  country  if  everyone  will  do  his  part  toward 
1  iking  buying  easy  for  the  consumer.  And  as  inex- 
1  nsive  as  circumstances  will  allow.  Your  sales  and 
•  ofits  will  increase  as  you  do  your  part  toward  the 
1  evention  of  hoarding ! 


AM ACHE 


IDEAL 
YINER5 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get 
a  pack  of  better  quality. 

Our  entire  organization  specializes  in 
the  manufacture  and  service  of  Hulling 
Machinery  for  the  threshing  of  Green 
Peas,  Lima  Beans  and  similar  products. 
We  do  not  make  any  other  class  of  Ma¬ 
chinery  to  divide  our  efforts.  All  of  our 
efforts  are  devoted  to  serving  the  Can¬ 
ning  and  Freezing  industries. 


H 


FRANK 

AMACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


K 


E  1 1  a  b 1 i t  h  e  d  111!  • 

■■earparated  1114 

KEWAUNEE 

WISCONSIN 
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Uncle  Sam  wants  to  know 

Machinery  Requirements  and  Capacity  of  the  Canning  Industry 

1.  If  you  operate  the  same  lines  of  machinery  in  1942  as  in  1941: 

a.  What  new  machines  and  equipment  will  you  need  for  replacement? 

List  below,  indicating  kind,  size  and  number  needed. 

b.  Estimate  repair  parts  needed  to  maintain  efficient  operation  of  these 
lines.  List  below,  indicating  the  number  of  each  item  needed. 

2.  How  many  lines  of  your  machinery  were  not  operated  in  1941  that  could 
be  operated  in  1942? 

a.  What  new  machines  and  equipment  will  be  needed  to  put  these  lines 
into  operation?  List  below,  indicatinq  kind,  size  and  number  needed. 

b.  Estimate  repairs  needed  to  put  these  lines  into  operation  and  to  main¬ 
tain  them  through  1942  season.  List  below,  indicating  the  number  of 
each  item  needed. 

3.  Give  your  approximate  pack  of  the  following  commodities  for  the  1941 
season,  (in  cases,  all  sizes) 

Fruits .  Vegetables . 

Fish .  Meat .  Others  (list)  . 

4  How  much  more  could  you  pack  during  the  1942  season  if  all  your  lines 
(including  those  idle  in  1941)  are  operated,  assuming  ample  supplies  of 
raw  stocks  and  a  labor  situation  similar  to  that  of  1941? 

Increases  over  1941  Cases,  all  sizes 

Fruits .  Vegetables . 

Fish .  Meat .  Others  (list)  . 

5.  a.  Do  you  plan  to  build  any  new  factories  or  add  new  lines  of  machinery 
for  1942?  If  so,  please  list  below,  indicating  the  kind,  size  and  number 
of  the  contemplated  purchases. 

b.  Estimate  amount  you  could  pack  on  these  new  lines,  assuming  ample 
supplies  of  raw  stocks  and  a  labor  situation  similar  to  that  of  1941. 
(Cases,  all  sizes) 

Fruits  .  Vegetables . 

Fish  .  Meat  .  Others  (list)  . 


Upon  this  report  depends  your  ability  to  get  what  you  need  for  next 
seoison.  Be  sure  to  make  your  report  fully  and  promptly  to :  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  to  place  your  orders  for  machinery  and  supplies  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  time. 

Contributed  by — 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Crop  Conditions  Show  Wide  Variety — Note 
Carefully  Who  Writes  the  Market  Report — 
Some  Prices — Why  Does  the  Ozarks  Quote 
Spinach  so  Much  Out  of  Line — A  Sample 
Request  for  Bids — If  You  Get  One, 
Answer! 

CROP  MIXTURES — Usually  there  is 
a  uniformity  about  crop  conditions 
in  any  given  section,  but  this  year 
will  go  down  on  the  records  as  the 
most  unaccountable  yet.  You  might 
take  lima  beans  as  a  sample.  In 
Delaware,  despite  droughts  in 
many  local  sections,  the  lima  bean 
canners  are  able  to  say  the  season, 
now  over,  has  been  fairly  normal, 
and  quite  satisfactory.  Within  a 
stone’s  throw,  over  in  New  Jersey, 
you  will  note  the  lima  bean  crop 
has  suffered  badly  from  dry  and 
hot  weather,  running  too  heavily  to 
white  beans  with  a  distinct  scarcity 
of  the  fine  green  so  much  wanted. 
Along  the  western  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  just  across  from 
the  first  named  location,  these 
beans  have  dried  up  in  the  pods, 
and  been  a  dismal  disappointment. 
And  you  can  find  the  same  varied 
weather  and  crop  condition  exist¬ 
ing  all  through  the  country,  the 
famous  Blue  Lakes  beans  of  the 
northwest  suddenly  disappointing 
the  canners  and  the  buyers, 
drowned  out,  in  this  instance,  and 
the  pack  shortened  badly. 

Market  reports  written  by  buyers 
can  see  only  record  productions  of 
rU  canned  foods,  and,  likewise, 
i  aey  quote  the  market  prices 
'  ually  at  21/2C  to  5c  per  dozen  less 
ower)  than  even  the  bargain 
1  okers,  while  they  spread  the  fear 
1  at  present  prices  on  canned  foods 
1  ly  not  hold.  The  fact  that  can- 
i  rs  are  obliged  to  pro  rate  deliv- 
(  es;  that  the  surplus  of  canned 
•  IS,  when  Government  and  com- 
1  rcial  buying  have  been  filled,  is 
1  ord  low,  and  threatening  to  dis- 
i  oear;  that  in  the  central  West 
1  .  tomatoes  have  reached  the  $4.00 
1  rk,  and  that  many  grades  and 
es  of  all  canned  foods  are  un- 
(  ainable  today,  have  no  influence 
I  on  these  would-be  buyers.  All 


of  which  simply  proves  that  you 
must  know  who  is  writing  your 
market  report,  and  why. 

New  York  City  noted  with  alarm 
that  September  1941  set  a  record 
for  lack  of  rain,  there  having  been 
but  .11  inches  of  rain  all  during 
that  month,  lowering  the  previous 
record,  set  in  1884,  of  .15  inches, 
and  we  speak  of  New  York  vicinity 
and  not  of  that  entire  State.  We 
can  duplicate  that  in  this  immedi¬ 
ate  City  and  environs,  and  down 
into  Anne  Arundel  County,  which 
used  to  be  the  great  kitchen  garden 
of  Baltimore,  from  which  Balti¬ 
more  canners  used  to  draw  much 
of  their  produce  for  canning.  There 
was  no  rain  whatsoever  during 
September,  if  our  recording  is 
correct,  and  there  has  not  been 
what  is  usually  called  a  good  rain 
since  the  middle  of  July.  Yet  some 
market  reporters  say  crops  here 
are  making  satisfactory  progress 
and  the  canning  output  will  be 
heavy. 

In  their  most  recent  market 
letter  (Sept.  25th)  William  E. 
Silver  Sales  Co.,  Colora,  Md.,  say: 

“This  section  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  in  many  parts  of  the 
Tri-State  area  to  an  unusually 
long  dry  spell.  It  has  affected 
localities,  not  entire  areas, 
which  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  understand.  This  condition 
has  dried  up  the  Green  Beans, 
caused  shortage  of  the  Fancy 
types  of  Lima  Beans,  hurt  the 
Corn  in  many  sections,  and 
now  seriously  threatens  the 
fall  Spinach  pack.  Frequently 
offerings  have  been  difficult  to 
secure,  due  to  packers  fearing 
shortages  against  future 
sales.” 

And  regarding  futures  they 
add: 

“Future  Pumpkin  and 
Squash  f.  o.  b.  N.  J.  We  sug¬ 
gest  immediate  covering  as 
dry  weather  has  curtailed  the 
crop  seriously  Also  govern¬ 
ment  needs  will  cut  into  avail¬ 
able  supplies  in  a  larger  way 
than  before. 


No.  21/2  Fancy  Pumpkin  or 
Squash,  90  cents. 

No.  10  Fancy  Pumpkin  or 
Squash,  $2.95.” 

Just  a  few  prices  taken  from  this 
market  letter  may  prove  interest¬ 
ing:  No.  2s,  standard  crushed 
Evergreen,  85c;  extra  standard, 
921/2C;  2s  extra  standard  crushed 
Bantam,  92i/^-95c.  Fancy,  same, 
$1.00.  No.  10s  extra  standard 
Shoepeg,  $5.25. 

No.  2s,  full  standard  tomatoes, 
82V2C;  2V2S,  $1.20;  2s  extra  stan¬ 
dards,  90c;  2V^s,  $1.35,  with  10s 
quoted  in  Baltimore  at  $4.00. 

No  2s  fresh  white  Lima  Beans, 
75c;  2s,  medium  green,  $1.25;  10s 
extra  standard,  green  and  white, 
$5.50. 

The  Ozarks  are  now  quoting 
their  canned  spinach,  and  they  read 
like  this:  2i/^s,  $1.10,  as  contrasted 
with  the  same  item,  in  California, 
quoted  at  $1.30.  That  is  the  only 
canned  spinach  to  be  found  any¬ 
where,  why  should  there  be  such 
a  difference,  especially  when  the 
freight  rates  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
Ozarks  ? 

The  Crop  Reports,  and  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Reports  following,  are  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive,  giving 
you  the  true  view  of  conditions,  by 
experts  on  the  ground.  If  we  have 
advised  canners  not  to  be  anxious 
sellers  of  their  goods,  of  any  kind, 
if  they  are  worth  while  from  a 
quality  stand-point,  we  are  not  try¬ 
ing  to  drive  market  prices  higher. 
We  are  reporting  the  situation  as 
it  looks  to  us. 

Note  in  your  market  reading  that 
wholesale  grocers’  sales  are  up  21 
per  cent  over  a  year  ago ;  that  Au¬ 
gust  showed  an  advance  of  1  per 
cent  over  July  of  this  year.  That 
bears  out  the  heavy  call  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  upon  distributors’  stocks, 
and  likewise  gives  full  evidence  of 
the  heavy,  continuing  demand  upon 
retailers  from  consumers.  The  pro 
rating  so  prevalent  right  now,  in¬ 
dicates  with  certainty  cleaned  out 
stocks  in  canners’  hands.  If  these 
be  not  good  market  indications, 
what  could  be? 
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GOVERNMENT  BUYING  —  The 
chronic  complainer  growls :  “If  only 
we  knew  what  the  government  is 
going  to  do” — in  its  buying  of 
canned  foods.  If  any  or  all  of  these 
had  to  go  over  the  sheaves  of  re¬ 
quests  for  bids,  coming  across  our 
desk  every  day,  they’d  wonder  how 
they  get  their  wants  so  clearly  set 
forth.  And  they  are  not  all  for 
staple  canned  foods,  fruits  and  fish ; 
they  run  the  whole  gamut  of  house¬ 
hold  wants,  soaps,  utensils  and 
what  have  you. 

Here  is  a  part  sample — we  have 
not  room  for  it  all — of  a  bid  re¬ 
cently  asked  of  some  of  you.  It 
calls  for:  12,600  lbs.,  Thompson 
seedless  raisins,  packed  in  10s  cans ; 
320  21/os  or  2s,  fancy  rhubarb;  30 
cans  ripe  olives,  in  10s ;  960  2s  cans 
of  fancy,  small  Brussel  sprouts ;  8,- 
160  cans,  12  oz.,  pure  grape  juice; 
144  10  oz.  jars  Heinz  (specified) 
pickled  pearl  onions;  4,200  2V2  cans 
whole  Dill  pickles — Libby’s,  Heinz, 
Del  Monte,  Premier,  White  Rose, 
Royal  Scarlet,  or  Monarch,  speci¬ 
fied.  Date  pudding,  120  15  oz.  cans, 
Richardson  &  Robbins,  Heinz,  Pre¬ 
mier,  or  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  speci¬ 
fied.  144  2s  cans  Tomato  Puree, 
standard  light,  not  less  than  8.37 
per  cent  solids,  (specific  gravity  not 
less  than  1.035). 

All  of  these  were  named  in  one 
order,  and  all  are  for  stocking  one 
or  more  of  our  bases  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  to  be  delivered  F.  0.  B.  Port 
Quartermaster,  New  York  port  of 
Embarcation.  Bids  must  be  in  by 
October  7th. 

Another  request  for  bids  covered 
canned  meats,  and  in  huge  quanti¬ 
ties:  like  124,992  tins.  Sausage, 
Vienna  style,  1  lb.  8  oz.,  (Domestic 
shipment)  and  an  equal  amount  in 
all  particulars  for  ‘overseas  ship¬ 
ment.’  Similar  duplicate  orders 
covering  all  manner  of  canned 
meats,  and  taking  2  solid,  single 
spaced  pages  to  record.  Bids  to  be 
opened  October  15th. 

These,  of  course,  are  for  the 
Army ;  but  there  is  another,  in  the 
same  mail,  for  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  calling  for  over  20 
thousand  dozens  No.  10  Extra  Stan¬ 
dard  (Grade  B)  Tomatoes.  Bids 
must  be  in  by  October  7th. 

Interested  parties  doubtless  have 
received  these  requests  for  bids, 
and  we  hope  carefully  noted:  “If 


unable  to  bid,  please  state  reason 
by  letter  or  with  the  return  of 
these  blanks,”  appears  under  a  note 
in  the  blanks ;  and  you  should  grasp 
the  opportunity  either  to  bid,  if  you 
can  supply  the  goods,  or  to  show 
your  willingness  but  inability  to  do 
so.  Don’t  just  drop  the  matter,  for 
that  leaves  you  in  the  position  of 
being  uninterested  or  opposed.  If 
you  have  not  the  goods  say  so,  and 
that  will  save  them  later  trouble 
and  expense.  If  you  hope  to  have 
some  later,  state  that.  Just  show 
interest  and  eagerness  to  do  your 
part  in  full.  It  is  worth  while,  you 
will  find  out. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

New  Buying  Small — Seeking  Items  of  Short 
Packs — Slow  Upward  Price  Movement  In 
Tomatoes — Late  Green  Bean  Crop  Disap¬ 
pointing — Addition  to  Spinach  Stocks  Very 
Doubtful  —  Peas  Working  Upward  —  Corn 
Firm  —  Cranberry  Sauce  Wanted  —  Fruits 
Maintain  Strength — Sardines  Still  Short — 
Shrimp  Even  More  So. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  October  3,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION  —  New  business 
in  the  local  canned  foods  market 
was  not  of  large  volume  this  week, 
the  trade  seemingly  still  concen¬ 
trating  on  getting  in  deliveries  of 
new  packs.  It  is  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  shortages  in  inven¬ 
tory  position  yet  remain  to  be  ad¬ 
justed,  and  buying  of  the  general 
line  over  the  remainder  of  the  year 
is  expected  to  be  well  sustained. 
Currently,  the  trade  is  much  con¬ 
cerned  in  evidence  of  a  short  fall 
spinach  pack  and  buying  interest 
is  reported  on  this  item  as  well  as 
on  beans.  Fruits  and  fish  remain 
strong. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  are 
continuing  their  policy  of  moving 
new  pack  goods  to  local  ware¬ 
houses,  guarding  against  a  possible 
transportation  stringency  and  as¬ 
suring  themselves  of  their  ability 
to  deliver  on  sales  to  retailers. 
Unless  something  in  the  nature  of 
price  control  legislation  much  more 
drastic  than  nov/  contemplated 
makes  its  appearance,  it  is  expected 
that  jobbers,  chains,  and  super 
markets  will  continue  active  buyers 


in  the  canned  foods  market  until 
1941  packs  are  completely  cleared 
from  first  hands. 

TOMATOES — Government  buying 
has  helped  bring  about  a  better 
tone  in  the  canned  tomato  market, 
but  jobbing  demand  out  of  the  Tri- 
States  was  rather  routine  during 
the  current  week.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  standards  are  listed  at  50- 
52)4  cents  for  Is,  80-82 '4  cents 
for  2s,  $1.15  for  3s,  and  $3.90  for 
10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  On  extra 
standards,  sellers  are  firm  at  55 
cents  minimum  on  Is,  90  cents  on 
2s,  $1.25  on  2)4s,  and  $4.25  for  No. 
10s.  New  York  State  canners  are 
offering  extra  standard  2s  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  way  at  8714-90  cents,  with 
214s  at  $1.25  and  10s  at  $4.25, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries,  while  in  the  mid¬ 
west,  80  cents  is  bottom  on  stand¬ 
ard  2s  with  214s  at  $1.10-$1.1214 
and  10s  at  $3.75-$3.85. 

BEANS — Reports  from  the  south 
this  week  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
canners  are  not  getting  the  raw 
stock,  and  prices  for  the  canned 
product  look  higher.  Standard 
cut  green  are  now  generally  held 
at  95  cents  for  2s  and  $1.25  for 
2\->s,  with  10s  commanding  $4.75 
to  $5.00,  while  on  standard  cut 
wax,  $1.00-$1.05  is  the  market  on 
2s  and  $5.00  on  10s,  at  canneries. 
New  York  State  canners  are  offer¬ 
ing  beans  for  prompt  shipment  in 
moderate  volume,  with  extra  stand¬ 
ard  cut  beans  at  $1.15  to  $1.30,  as 
to  sieve,  while  fancy  hold  at  $1.30 
for  ungraded,  with  fancy  3  sieve 
commanding  $1.65.  On  waxed 
beans  upstate,  bottom  is  $1.20- 
$1.25  for  extra  standard  and  $1.25 
to  $1.45  on  fancy  cut,  with  fancy 
whole  3-sieve  beans  listed  at  $1.80. 
Midwest  packers  in  some  cases 
have  made  a  better  pack  than  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  offerings  out  of  that 
area  are  reported  down  to  90  cents 
for  standard  cut  green  beans, 
while  Arkansas  packers  are  quot¬ 
ing  standards  at  85  cents  and 
upwards. 

SPINACH — The  outlook  for  th( 
fall  pack  in  the  south  is  extreme!} 
dubious,  and  quotations  in  conse 
quence  are  firming  up,  with  most 
packers  currently  out  of  the  mar 
ket  pending  further  developments 
Arkansas  packers  are  booking  fo) 
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later  delivery  at  85  to  90  cents  on 
2s,  with  a  light  pack  expected. 
The  California  market  is  strong 
and  trending  upwards. 

PEAS — Government  buying  has 
cleared  the  market  of  off -priced  of¬ 
ferings  and  quotations  are  working 
upwards,  with  the  market  gener¬ 
ally  in  firm  hands.  Southern  can- 
ners  are  quoting  standard  un¬ 
graded  Alaskas  at  90  cents,  with 
the  same  quotation  obtaining  on 
sweets,  with  $5.00  to  $5.25  the 
ruling  price  on  10s.  On  extra 
standards,  2  sieve  Alaskas  hold  at 
$1.12V^-$1.15,  f.  o.  b.  southern 
canneries.  New  York  State  pack¬ 
ers  do  not  have  much  in  the  way 
of  assortments  remaining,  and 
prices  are  firm,  with  extra  stand¬ 
ard  ungraded  bringing  $1.10  and 
upwards,  with  prices  for  fancy 
ranging  from  $1.25  to  $1.45,  as  to 
sieve.  Reports  from  the  midwest 
indicate  that  trading  has  eased  off, 
with  buyers  looking  the  market 
over  for  price  concessions,  which 
as  yet  are  not  forthcoming.  Stand¬ 
ard  Alaskas  are  not  available  be¬ 
low  90  cents  in  the  midwest,  with 
most  sellers  5  cents  over  that 
figure,  it  is  reported,  while  on 
fancy  2-sieve  Alaskas  $1.40-$1.45 
is  the  going  average. 

CORN  —  Southern  canners  are 
about  through  on  their  corn  pack, 
with  the  market  in  good  shape. 
Standard  crushed  evergreen  for 
prompt  shipment  is  held  at  85-871/2 
cents  at  canneries  with  extra 
standard  5  cents  higher.  On  whole 
kernel,  90  cents  seems  to  be  the 
going  price  on  standard  solid  pack, 
with  extra  standard  at  95  cents 
and  fancy  at  $1.00.  Fancy  bantam 
ranges  971/2  cents  to  $1.00  at  can¬ 
neries,  with  extra  standard  crushed 
at  95  cents.  New  York  packers  re¬ 
port  corn  well  sold  up,  with 
:rushed  standard  bantam  holding 
at  90  cents,  extra  standard  at 
/1. 00,  and  fancy  at  $1.10.  Midwest 
"orn  packers  have  been  getting  a 
"ood  movement,  with  white  corn  in 
hort  supply,  many  canners  pro- 
ating.  Fancy  golden  bantam, 
ream  style,  ranges  $1.05-$1.07i/2, 
vith  whole  kernel  at  $1.10  and  up- 
vards,  in  that  area. 

LIMAS  —  Canners  are  reported 
^countering  considerable  price 


competition  for  top  grades  from 
freezers.  The  market  has  been 
showing  some  activity,  with  stand¬ 
ard  fresh  white  2s  listing  at  771/2- 
80  cents  and  mixed  green  and 
white  at  90  cents,  while  on  fancy 
small  green  packers  list  Is  at  $1.05 
and  2s  at  $1.40,  and  on  fancy  tiny 
green,  Is  command  $1.10  and  2s 
$1.60-$1.65. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE  —  Buyers  are 
coming  into  the  market  for  new 
pack  cranberry  sauce,  with  indica¬ 
tions  that  prices  will  work  up  as 
the  season  progresses.  New  Jersey 
canners  were  out  this  week  with 
offerings  of  the  17-ounce  tin  at 
$1.15,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  for  prompt 
shipment. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — There  have 
been  no  changes  of  outstanding  im¬ 
portance  in  the  position  of  the  west 
coast  canned  fruit  market  this 
week.  Buyers  are  picking  up  odd 
lots  of  peaches,  pears,  and  prunes 
where  offerings  appear  attractive, 
but  real  volume  buying  is  not  im¬ 
pressive  at  the  moment.  Coast 
advices  indicate  a  growing  scarc¬ 
ity  of  wanted  grades  of  apricots. 
The  situation  in  the  northwest  is 
very  much  the  same,  with  canners 
generally  well  sold  up  and  marking 
time  insofar  as  the  disposition  of 
limited  carryover  holdings  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

APPLE  SAUCE — The  local  trade 
has  booked  sauce  in  good  volume 
this  season,  and  the  market  seems 
to  be  strengthening  on  this  item. 
New  York  State  packers  are  gen¬ 
erally  up  5  cents  in  their  quota¬ 
tions,  with  fancy  2s  at  90  to  95 
cents  and  10s  holding  at  $4.00- 
$4.25.  Packers  are  still  offering 
sauce  at  85  cents  out  of  Virginia, 
however,  with  some  10s  at  $4.00  in 
that  area. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES — Notwithstand¬ 
ing  high  prices  prevailing  on  this 
season’s  pack,  demand  for  r.  s.  p. 
cherries  continues  to  hold  up  fairly 
well,  and  canners’  holdings  are 
nearing  the  vanishing  point  in 
many  instances.  Up-state  packers 
are  offering  for  prompt  shipment 
at  $1.35-$1.40  for  303s,  $1.60-$1.65 
for  2s,  and  $8.25  for  10s,  all  water 
pack. 

SARDINES — While  Maine  canners 
have  almost  two  months  to  go  be¬ 


fore  the  curtain  is  rung  down  on 
the  1941  packing  season,  it  would 
take  an  extremely  favorable  turn 
in  the  run  of  fish  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  supplies.  Canners  are  with¬ 
drawn  at  the  moment,  due  to  the 
sold-up  condition  of  the  market  and 
limited  current  output,  with  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  price  basis. will  be 
$3.25  for  three-quarter  mustard 
keyless  and  $4.00  for  quarter  oil 
keyless  or  mustard  keyless,  all 
f.  o.  b.  Maine  canneries.  California 
offerings  continue  of  but  limited 
volume. 

SALMON — Numerous  rumors  of 
sales  of  reds  up  to  $3.50  are  still 
heard  in  the  market,  but  offerings 
of  this  grade  continue  limited. 
Pinks  are  available  in  fair  volume 
at  $1.75,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle.  The 
total  overall  Alaska  salmon  pack  up 
to  mid-September,  at  more  than 
6,700,000  cases,  was  about  2,000,- 
000  cases  ahead  of  1940,  most  of 
the  gains  being  in  pinks.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  export  buying  continue 
factors  in  salmon. 

SHRIMP  —  Shrimp  prices  are 
again  higher,  reflecting  continued 
light  production  and  higher  prices 
for  raw  fish.  Currently,  offerings 
are  reported  only  in  limited  vol¬ 
ume,  with  small  up  to  $1.65,  me¬ 
diums  at  $1.75,  and  large  $1.85,  all 
f.  o.  b.  Gulf  canneries. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Weather  Causing  More  Pro  rating — Low 
Priced  Peas  Cleaning  Up— Some  Varieties 
And  Sizes  Unobtainable — 10’s  Tomatoes 
Reach  $4.00 — Some  Corn  Higher — Fancy 
Whole  Beans  Unobtainable — Fine  Quality 
In  Beets — Ozark  Spinach  At  Low  Prices — 
The  Contrast — Applesauce  Canners  With¬ 
draw — But  Few  Blueberry  Sellers — Fruits  In 

Satisfactory  Service — Fish  Lines  Below 
Needs — The  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  October  3,  1941. 

GENERAL  SITUATION  —  The  Can¬ 
ned  food  market  continues  strong. 
Trade  interest  has  been  centered 
more  in  the  question  of  deliveries 
than  in  adding  to  their  commit¬ 
ments.  A  combination  of  freak 
weather  conditions,  particularly  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  has 
made  for  reduced  packs  in  some 
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items,  like  sliced  green  beans  and 
blue  lake  beans.  Here  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West,  a  number  of  corn  can- 
ners  find  themselves  short  on  the 
whole  kernel  vacuum  pack  as  well 
as  No.  303  cream  style.  Lima  beans 
also  will  not  be  delivered  in  full  by 
a  number  of  canners. 

Weather  conditions  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  not  been  as  favorable  the 
past  few  days  and  an  early  closing 
of  the  tomato  season  is  expected. 

PEAS — With  additional  Govern¬ 
ment  buying  as  well  as  continued 
interest  from  the  grocery  distribu¬ 
tor,  everything  in  Wisconsin  and 
surrounding  States  at  $1.00  and 
less  are  cleaning  up  rapidly.  Pea 
canners  will  go  into  the  Winter 
season  with  the  lightest  stocks  in 
their  warehouses  for  a  number  of 
years  past.  No.  2  tin  standard 
early  Junes  are  almost  unobtain¬ 
able.  Standard  No.  3  Alaskas  are 
getting  scarce  at  $1.00  and  some 
now  holding  at  $1.05.  No.  2  tin 
fancy  No.  4  sweet  peas  are  scarce. 
Likewise  fancy  No.  1  sieve  Alaskas. 

TOMATOES — No.  10  standard  to¬ 
matoes  have  advanced  to  $4.00  on 
which  basis  sizable  business  has 
been  recorded  during  the  week 
under  review.  Other  sizes  and 
grades  remain  at  about  the  same 
level  as  quoted  in  this  column  last 
week.  A  good  run  of  orders  is 
reported  from  day  to  day. 

CORN — The  1941  corn  pack  is 
estimated  at  around  26  million 
cases.  No.  2  standard  cream  style 
white  corn  is  firmly  held  at  85  cents 
in  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Other 
quotations  are:  No.  2  fancy  cream 
style  yellow,  $1.10  factory;  No.  2 
fancy  cream  style  country  gentle¬ 
man,  $1.10  factory;  No.  2  extra 
standard  cream  style  yellow,  95 
cents  factory.  Some  demand  has 
been  noted  for  No.  1  tins  but  avail¬ 
able  stock  is  in  narrow  line. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — A  Wis¬ 
consin  canner,  fortunate  in  having 
a  small  surplus  of  No.  2  tin  stand¬ 
ard  cut  green  beans,  reports  ready 
sales  at  $1.00  F.O.B.  his  station. 
Fancy  whole  grades  of  both  green 
and  wax  beans  are  unobtainable. 
No.  10  tins  of  all  kinds  are  very 
scarce.  A  few  other  quotations  are : 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard  cut  green. 


$1.20  Wisconsin;  No.  2  tin  fancy 
cut  green,  $1.40  Wisconsin. 

BEETS — The  pack  is  progressing 
nicely  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
The  quality  is  said  to  be  the  best 
in  a  number  of  years.  Liberal  buy¬ 
ing  from  the  trade  is  noted.  No. 

2  tin  fancy  diced  beets  find  ready 
sale  at  80  cents  Wisconsin  factory, 
along  with  sliced  at  the  same  price. 
Some  large  Government  business  in 
No.  10  tins,  particularly  for  the 
Navy,  has  been  recorded. 

SPINACH  —  Opening  prices  on 
Fall  pack  from  Arkansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  met  with  ready  reception  and 
liberal  bookings  were  recorded  at — 
No.  2  tin  spinach,  90  cents  factory ; 
No.  21/2  tin  spinach,  $1.10  factory; 
No.  10  tin  spinach,  $4.25  factory. 
California  has  also  sold  for  Novem- 
ber-December  delivery,  F.  0.  B. 
Coast:  No.  2  tin  fancy  spinach, 
$1.00;  No.  21/2  tin  fancy  spinach, 
$1.30;  No.  10  tin  fancy  spinach, 
$4.25. 

PIMIENTOS  —  Reports  from 
Georgia  continue  most  discourag¬ 
ing.  Looks  like  California  will  be 
able  to  sell  pimientos  in  the  Middle- 
west.  One  prominent  canner  is 
quoting — 8  oz.  fancy  pimientos,  90 
cents  Coast;  7  oz.  fancy  pimientos, 
$1.25  Coast. 

APPLES — APPLESAUCE  —  Govern¬ 
ment  statistics  show  larger  apple 
crops  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  than  last  year,  with  a 
very  much  smaller  crop  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  a  large  buyer  of 
dried  apples,  which  has  forced  the 
price  up  on  culls  and  Grade  C  fruit. 
Canners  have  had  to  pay  the 
grower  higher  prices  than  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  high  open¬ 
ing  prices,  at  least  they  seemed 
high  to  many  among  the  buyers, 
did  not  hinder  heavy  bookings  and 
already,  the  principal  canners  have 
withdrawn  from  the  market. 

Applesauce  has  been  favored 
because  the  buyer  can  purchase  it 
at  less  than  apples  and  usually  it’s 
the  other  way  around. 

BLUEBERRIES — Several  large  fac¬ 
tors  have  been  trying  to  purchase 
what  little  surplus  is  to  be  found  in 
Maine  at  $9.00  for  No.  10  tin,  water 
grade  but  there  are  few  sellers. 


Holders  of  blueberries  seem  to 
think  that  the  market  will  advance 
at  least  to  $10.00  and  there  is  some 
basis  for  their  figuring,  as  cold  pack 
blueberries  which  have  cut  into  the 
use  of  No.  10  tins  materially  in 
recent  years,  will  be  delivered 
extremely  short. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  market 
remains  quite  strong  both  here  and 
on  the  Coast.  Interest  has  picked 
up  somewhat  with  a  number  of 
items  like — No.  10  choice  halves 
apricots ;  No.  10  choice  Royal  Anne 
cherries;  No.  10  standard  sliced 
cling  peaches,  hard  to  obtain. 

Apricots  have  been  moving  in  a 
satisfactory  way  with  several  items 
in  the  line  now  also  hard  to  find. 

Fruit  cocktail  and  fruit  salad  has 
sold  remarkably  well  and  distribu¬ 
tors  claim  that  consumers  have 
registered  no  unfavorable  resist¬ 
ance  against  the  higher  prices. 

OREGON-WASH.  —  Blackberries  is 
another  item  on  which  short 
deliveries  will  be  made.  Due  to 
unusual  weather  conditions,  the 
crop  was  badly  damaged  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  canners  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  pickers. 

Pears  continue  in  interest  and 
some  new  business  has  been  noted 
during  the  week.  No.  21/2  choice 
pears  that  opened  at  $2.10  are  now 
quoted  at  $2.15  and  upward. 

Heavy  buying  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  prune  plums  has  materially 
strengthened  that  market  until  No. 
21/2  choice  prune  plums  are  quoted 
at  $1.25  to  $1.35  Coast. 

FISH  —  To  an  already  strong 
tuna  market,  labor  costs  have  been 
further  boosted.  Tuna  is  scarce  and 
quotations  few.  The  shrimp  pack 
on  the  Gulf  has  been  very  light  to 
date  with  most  canners  completely 
off  the  market.  The  Government 
deal  with  salmon  canners  is  work¬ 
ing  out  nicely  and  the  regular  trade 
has  quieted  somewhat.  The  large 
packs  of  sardines  both  in  Maine  as 
well  as  California  are  well  sold  and 
prices  continue  firm  with  California 
ovals  $4.10  to  $4.25  and  Maine 
around  $3.75. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (see  previous 
two  issues).  Possibly  before  con¬ 
tinuing  this  “serial”  it  might  be 
advisable  to  define — what  is  a  food 
broker?  Let’s  turn  to  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association.  From  it  we  obtain : — 

“A  food  broker  is  defined  as  an 
independent  sales  agent  who  per¬ 
forms  the  services  of  negotiating 
the  sale  of  food  and/or  grocery 
products  for/and  on  account  of  the 
seller  as  principal,  and  who  is  not 
employed  or  established  by,  nor  an 
affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  any  trade 
buyer  and  whose  compensation  is 
a  commission  or  brokerage  paid  by 
the  Seller.” 

Note  particularly  that  brokerage 
is  paid  by  the  seller.  That  is 
important  as  later  issues  will  point 
out.  (continued  next  week) 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

A  Business  Change — Navy  Wants  Cling 
Halves  Which  Can’t  Be  Found — Weather 
Helping  Tomatoes — Slight  Cut  In  Spinach 
Prices — Pimientos  Short — Better  Salmon 
Pack. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  3,  1941. 

CHANGE  —  Government  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  lend-lease  bill  have 
brought  a  marked  change  in  the 
methods  of  handling  many  com¬ 
modities,  including  canned  foods, 
according  to  San  Francisco  import¬ 
ers  and  exporters.  Systematic 
procedure  now  in  force  between 
British  buying  commissions,  in  liai¬ 
son  with  personnel  of  the  lend-lease 
administration  staffs  is  eliminat¬ 
ing  most  of  the  old  channels  of 
business  here,  it  is  asserted.  This 
question  was  discussed  at  length  at 
the  San  Francisco  forum  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Foreign  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  recently,  and  it  was 
brought  out  that  many  importing 
and  exporting  firms  have  been 
>viped  out,  with  the  end  not  yet  in 
fight.  The  most  marked  change 
n  established  custom  and  upon 
irms  is  the  method  of  handling 
purchases  relating  to  the  national 
lefense  program.  The  canned  fruit 
nd  vegetable  business  in  Califor- 
ia  is  a  very  large  one  and  upon 
his  has  been  built  a  system  which 
acludes  brokers,  jobbers,  handlers, 
varehousemen,  shippers  and  ex- 
orters.  The  Government  now 
;oes  to  the  canner,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  meeting,  and  asks 


for  bids,  being  told  that  such  de¬ 
tails  as  labels,  boxes  and  transpor¬ 
tation  will  be  cared  for.  Small 
brokers  have  already  disappeared 
from  the  scene  and  the  large  ones 
are  on  their  way,  leading  speakers 
held. 

FRUITS — News  of  the  week  in 
the  canned  fruit  field  largely  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  request  of  the 
Navy  for  bids  on  100,000  cases  of 
cling  peaches.  Many  canners  ad¬ 
vise  that  they  are  completely  sold 
up  on  cling  peach  halves  and  will 
be  unable  to  submit  bids.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  locate  hold¬ 
ings  in  order  that  the  requirements 
of  the  navy  be  filled  in  full.  Sales 
of  canned  fruits  in  general  are 
quite  small,  owing  to  depleted 
stocks,  and  prices  remain  un¬ 
changed.  Canning  has  largely 
come  to  an  end,  with  pears  about 
the  only  item  still  receiving  at¬ 
tention. 

TOMATOES  —  Warmer  weather 
has  been  of  decided  benefit  to  the 
tomato  crop  and  canners  are  now 
receiving  heavier  deliveries,  with 
offerings  of  better  quality  than  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  pack  to 
date,  however,  has  scarcely  been 
up  to  expectations.  Cool  summer 
weather  interfered  with  orderly 
ripening,  tomato  mites  have  caused 
considerable  damage  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  there  has  been  a  short¬ 
age  of  skilled  pickers.  Only  a 
routine  business  is  being  booked  on 
canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice, 
but  prices  are  being  firmly  main¬ 
tained.  The  Government  continues 
to  be  a  customer,  but  is  buying  on 
a  rather  modest  scale. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  fall 
spinach  is  expected  to  get  under 
way  in  about  a  month  and  the  out¬ 
put  may  be  a  little  larger  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
spring  pack  has  long  since  been 
disposed  of.  Some  business  has 
been  booked  of  late  on  this  basis: 
8-oz.,  621/4  cents;  No.  1  tall,  85 
cents;  No.  2  tall,  $1.00;  No.  21/2, 
$1.30,  and  No.  10,  $4.25.  Those 
who  have  brought  out  prices  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  expected  output  within  a  few 
days. 

PIMIENTOS — The  California  pack 
of  pimientos  will  not  prove  a  large 


one,  owing  to  adverse  weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  some  of  the  growing  dis¬ 
tricts  and  to  pests  that  have 
damaged  the  crop.  Early  sales 
have  been  sufficient  to  care  for 
most  of  the  expected  pack. 

SALMON — The  Alaskan  salmon 
pack  will  run  more  than  one  third 
larger  than  in  1940,  according  to 
preliminary  estimates  which  place 
the  total  at  about  6,700,000  cases. 
That  of  last  year  was  5,028,378 
cases.  Most  of  the  unsold  salmon 
of  this  year’s  pack  is  pink  fish, 
with  red  salmon  largely  sold  up. 
Bids  will  be  opened  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  the  quarter-master  supply 
officer  early  in  October  for  475,000 
dozen  cans  of  pink  salmon.  The 
army  is  having  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  desired  quantities  of  canned 
tuna,  with  approximately  one-half 
the  requirements  still  to  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Bids  for  202,460  dozen  13- 
oz.  cans  of  fancy  grade  tuna  will 
be  opened  shortly  at  San  Francisco. 
Sardine  plants  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  went  into  action  earlier 
than  usual  this  year  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  pack  is  being  made.  Monterey 
canners  packed  332,657  cases  in 
August  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
canners  had  an  output  of  168,814 
cases.  The  fish  have  been  of  fair 
size  and  of  good  quality. 

PUMPKIN — The  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  has  brought  out 
tentative  prices  on  1941  pack 
canned  pumpkin  of  Del  Monte 
brand.  Midwest  pack,  f.  o.  b. 
Rochelle,  Ill.,  is  priced  at  80  cents 
for  No.  2  tall,  97 V2  cents  for  No. 
2V:>,  and  $3.25  for  No.  10.  Oregon 
pack  is  quoted  at  80  cents  for  No. 
2  tall,  921/2  cents  for  No.  21/2,  and 
$3.10  for  No.  10.  Both  offerings 
are  for  shipment  prior  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1941. 

FLETCHER  H.  RAWLS  IS  VISITOR 

Fletcher  H,  Rawls,  chief  consultant  on 
food  products  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  was  a  visitor  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  late  in  September,  confer¬ 
ring  with  representatives  of  the  canning 
industry  here  on  plans  for  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  new  industrial  reporting  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  establish  better  con¬ 
tacts  between  the  Government  and  can¬ 
ners.  Similar  conferences  were  to  be 
held  later  with  canners  in  Texas  and 
Florida. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  *‘Canable”. 


"I  would  not  Ulce  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  If  I  could  not  get  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^......... . 

Large,  No.  2V^ . 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.6U 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Smali,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  8.25 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.15 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.40 

No.  10  .  5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  .  5.U0 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  .  4.75 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.40 

No.  10  .  5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.40 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.20 

No.  10  .  5.25 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  .  5.00 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.50 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


LIMA  BEANS 


Central 
Low  High 


1.85 

’’.’95 

5.00 

2.00 

5.75 


1.40  . 

nominal 

1.20  . 

nominal 
.90  1.20 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


ir  VTS 


V.  ole.  No.  2 . . 

o.  2%  . 

o.  10  . 

C  ,  No.  2 . 

o.  2%  . 

A  10  . 

d.  No.  2 . 

2%  . 

>.  10  . 

i.  No.  2 . 

10  . 

string.  No.  2., 
).  10  . 


S’ 


.80 

.95 

3.75 

.75 

.95 

3.60 

.85 


1.60 

1.05 

4.50 

.80 


.77  Mi 


3.90 

.85 


ROTS 

d,  No.  2.. 

.  10  . 

No,  2., 
10  . 


P  3  AND  CARROTS 


No.  2 . 

y  No.  2.. 


.80 

8.60 

.66 

8.26 


.70 

.95 


4.60 

.80 

8.76 


.80 

1.16 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

1.69  1.70 

1.50  1.60 

1.50 

1.55 

No.  10  . 

7.75  8.00 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.40  1.45 

1.30  1.35 

N  .  2  Medium  Green . 

1.15  1.35 

1.20  1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

6.00  6.35 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.95  1.15 

.90  . 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.75  5.50 

N.,.  2  Fresh  White . 

.77%  .80 

.72%  .80 

.80 

.85 

To.  10  . 

.  4.25 

N  2  Soaked . 

.67%  .65 

1.05 

liio 


6.00 


Eastern 
Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yeilow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . . 97>/..  1.00 

12-oz.  vac . . . 

No.  10 .  6.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  5.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  5.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  5.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  4.75 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06 


Central 
Low  High 


No.  10  .  4.25 

Std.,  No.  2 . 62% 

No.  10  .  8.40 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss .  1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 90 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  5.25 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 


4.50 

.77% 

4.00 


1.10 


5.35 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  53.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 


No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 


4s.. 


3.50  . 

.80  . 

.85 

1.10 

3.35 

3.60 

.97% 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

.80  . 

3.76  . 

1.20 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 

3.75  . 

*  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

.70  ...... 

3.00  . 

.66 

.70 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  2%  . . . . 

LIO 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ 

.76 


2.85 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


1.20 


. 95 

West  Coast 

No.  10  . 

....  5.40 

Low 

High 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.95 

3.35 

3.50 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.40 

3.50 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 97% 

1.10 

1.05  1.10 

3.30 

3.40 

No.  10  . 

.  5.75 

3.00 

3.10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 92% 

1.00 

.92%  .95 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

.  5.30 

4.50  . 

2.90 

3.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.85  . 

3.35 

3.50 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

3.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 97%  1.00 

.  1.00 

3.00 

3.15 

No.  10  . 

2.55 

2.90 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.95 

.90  . 

No.  10  . 

.  5.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 85 

.87% 

.85  . 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

4.65 

11.25 

11.50 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

. 66 

.86 

.70  . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.00 

2.35 

2.00  2.35 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

. 87% 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 


5.00  . 

5.35 

1.45  . 

1.40 

•1.45 

1.25  . 

1.35 

1.15  . 

1.15 

1.20 

1.05  1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

1.05 

6.00 

6.00  . 

5.75 

1.10  . 

.92%  .97% 

1.00 

1.05 

.90  .9.7 

.90 

.9.7 

6.60  . 

.7.2.7  . 

4.70 

4.90 

5.00  5.25 

4. .70 

.7.00 

.90  . 

.80 

3.00 


.70 

.90 


.97% 

3.25 


.85 

1.10 

4.25 


2.75 


.90 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.  1.1^% 

!!!!!!!  1.26 

. 

.  1.15 

.  6.40 

i".‘i’6  Z" 

.80  . 

.92%  . 

3.10  . 


.70  .76 

.86  .90 

2.65  2.75 


1.30 

4.60 


1.85 

4.75 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


EUistern 


Low 

High 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.85 

.85 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

Tidple  No.  2 . . 

.80 

.95 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

.95 

No.  2%  . . 

1.25 

No.  8,  Squat  Vac . 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

1.00 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.30 

Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Liow  High 


No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . — 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

£x.  Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . 


1.70 


PEACHES 

Y.  C..  Fey.,  No.  2%.. 
Choice,  No.  2^...... 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10........ 

Std..  No.  10 . 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10.. 
Water,  No.  10 . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Solid  Pack 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2%.. 


No.  10 


Std..  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  ., 
No.  10  .... 


1.15 

1.25  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

1.5.5  1.6U 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

...  2.45 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

...  2.35 

.55 

.57% 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

...  2.15 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.06 

Fey.,  No.  lO . 

1.25 

1.30 

1.30 

1.35 

1.36  . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

4.25 

4..60 

4. .60 

4.50  . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

With  puree 

.80  . 

No.  10.  Water  . 

.50 

.52% 

.60 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

.80 

.85 

.80 

1.00  . 

1.12% 

3.90 

4.00 

1.10 

4.00 

1.15 

1.15  . 

3.75  . 

PINEAPPLE 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.03B.... 
No.  10  . 


.42 

3.00 


TOMATO  JUICE 
No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.). 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.). 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

No.  10  . 


.42%  .45 

3.75  3.90 

.40  .42% 

3.00  . 


3.50 

.65 

3.25 


.50 

.67% 


.52% 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.70 

.75 

.85 

.70  . 

.70 

1.55 

1.60 

3.00 

3.35 

3.25  . 

2.75 

.85 

.76  . 

1.26 

4.00 

3.50  _ _ 

Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  4.60 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  5.25 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 90  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.75 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10  Std . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.75  1.90 

No.  10  .  9.00  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.90 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.25  9.00 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
Fey.,  No.  2% . 


1.55 

7.50 


No.  10 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 
8  oz.  . . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
No.  2  . 


Florida 


Texas 


.56 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

2.75 

3.10 

2.60 

2.75 

.70 

.75 

.65 

1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

1.65 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


3.65 


.52% 


.72% 


2.75 
2.45 
2.30 
9.00 
8.50 

7.75 


2.75 

2.45 

9.50 

9.25 

8.26 


2.70  2.80 

9.00  9.50 


Fancy  No.  1  Flat. 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice... 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


2.10 

1.95 

1.80 

7.30 

6.50 

6.00 

6.25 

6.00 


2.26 

2.10 

1.85 

7.60 

6.80 

6.25 
6.50 

5.25 


2.40 

2.15 

1.90 

7.75 

7.00 

6.30 


2.60 

2.30 

2.00 

8.26 

7.60 

6.50 

5.00 


Cuban 


Mexican 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 

.77%  .85 
.87%  .90 
1.50  1.52% 

1.70  1.70 

5.60  6.10 

6.00  6.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 52 

. 72% 

.  1.07% 

.  1.62% 

.  2.47% 

.  5.00 


Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  10.50  . 

.  2.35  2.40 

as  9  AO 

4.70 

4.76 

LOBSTER 

Canned  Fish 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . 

¥4  lb . 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

1  40 

1.45 

2.00 

2.10 

1.85 

1.96 

2.90 

1.55 

1.60 

6.75 

6.75 

7.00 

SALMON 

1.65 

L65 


2.50 

3.00 


1.25  1.35 

6.00  6.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tail,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  4.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.2r> 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

%8  - - - - 


Northwest  Selects 


1.15 

1.75 


1.25 

1.80 


3.40  3.60 

2.00  . 

!!!!!!!  L75 

.  1.20 

i"7() 


Southern 
i.er.  1.70 

1.7.6  1.80 

1.8.6  1.90 


24.00 

12.50 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


_ FOR  SALE— MACHINERY _ 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Practically  new  6-Valve  Elgin  Liquid  Filler  and 
Capper,  used  less  than  thirty  days.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Standard  American  Mushroom,  Beet  or  Pickle 
Slicer,  slightly  used.  Superior  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Avondale,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Zastrow  Retorts,  1  five-pocket  Ayars  Filler, 
1  Burt  Labelling  Machine  set  for  No.  2  cans,  all  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Address  Box  A-2558,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Adjustable  Burt  Labeler  No.  4675-A,  first  class 
used  condition.  1  foot-power  Burt  No.  2  Caser  No.  5374-C,  fair 
used  condition.  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — One  Anderson-Barngrover  Exhauster,  capacity 
175  No.  10  cans,  good  condition.  T.  Noble  Jarrell,  Goldsboro,  Md. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
FUter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOR  SALE — New  Ketchup  Bottles  in  new  cases.  1,356  cases 
(24’s)  14  oz.;  2,399  cases  (24’s)  12%  oz.;  199  cases  (24’s)  7  oz. 
Otoe  Food  Products  Co.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 


_ WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS _ 

WANTED  —  Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
'  usty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
luantity.  Address  Box  A-2552,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Ayars  Filling  Machine  Operator,  capable  of 
naking  changes  and  repairs.  Address  Box  A-2560,  The  Canning 
^rade. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Plant  Manager,  General  Superin- 
endent  or  Production  Manager.  Twenty-seven  years’  California 
anning  experience  in  large  plants.  Thorough  practical  and 
echnical  experience  in  all  departments.  Capable  assuming  plant 
lanagement  and  production  responsibility  of  any  size  plant  or 
lants  packing  diversified  commodities.  Knowledge  improved 
lethods.  Correspondence  and  inquiry  invited.  Reference  fur¬ 
bished.  Address  Box  B-2559,  The  Canning  Trade. 


lAPOm 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL 

CONVEYOR  BELTING 


Every  food  processor  ge^s  the  most 
for  his  money  when  he  installs  LA 
PORTE  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor 
Belting,  because: — 

(1)  there  are  no  edges  to  wear  or  tear;  (2)  no  spongy  or  fibrous  surface 
to  wear  off,  peel  or  harbor  bacteria;  (3)  it  is  stretchless  and  grips  the  fric¬ 
tion  drum  firmly,  thus,  it  prevents  slipping,  creeping  and  weaving— saves 
on  power,  protects  workers  and  speeds  up  production;  (4)  it  is  corrosion, 
rust  and  acid  proof  and  is  easily  sterilized  with  steam  or  scalding  water; 
(5)  its  flat  surface  provides  for  the  conveying  of  all  types  of  containers, 
empty  or  filled. 

You‘11  find  LA  PORTE  Conveyor  Belting  a  profitable  addition  to  your 
grading,  sorting,  peeling  and  packing  tables  also  scalders,  washers,  cookers, 
etc. 

Aak  your  Mill  Supplier  for  LA  PORTE  Conveyor  Belting  TOD  A  Y  in  gal¬ 
vanized  eteel.  It  it  available  in  any  length  and  practically  any  width. 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFB.  CO. 

BOX  124  lA  PORTE,  INDIANA 
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If^  SSICS  ANDTHEPUR. 
CHASE  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 

•  When  a  local  drug  store  advertises  a  one* 
cent  sale,  you  usually  drop  in  and  stock  up, 
don't  you?  A  standard  package  of  an  adver¬ 
tised  brand  for  tbe  regular  price,  and  for  one 
cent  more  you  get  two.  It’s  like  that  when  you 
purchase  Langsenkamp  Equipment  for  your 
plant.  For  just  a  little  more  than  the  price 
of  ordinary  equipment,  Langsenkamp  produc¬ 
tion  units  give  you  greater  capacity,  improved 
quality,  increased  efficiency  and  more  seasons 
of  service. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

''They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nett)  6th  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Smile  Awhile 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


FAST  WORK 

An  Arkansas  woman  advertised  for  a  husband.  She  got  one 
at  a  cost  of  $9.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  and  was  killed.  She 
got  $3,000  insurance  and  a  widow’s  pension  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.  Yet  some  will  tell  you  that  advertising  doesn’t  pay. 

SOME  OTHER  TIME 

Jones — Mr.  Rubens,  allow  me  to  present  my  wife  to  you. 

Rubens — Thanks,  old  man.  I  have  one. 

NO  SOAP 

Judge — “What!  You  here  again!  I  told  you  I  never  wanted 
to  see  you  any  more.” 

Prisoner — “I  told  the  policeman  that,  but  he  wouldn’t  believe 
it.” 


MISPLACED  KICKS 

A  young  married  man  met  a  friend  of  his  bachelor  days  and 
insisted  on  taking  him  home  for  lunch.  His  wife  was  unpre¬ 
pared  for  visitors.  Calling  him  aside,  she  told  him  she  had  only 
one  dozen  oysters,  and  that  when  his  friend  had  eaten  his  quota 
of  four  he  must  not  be  asked  to  have  any  more. 

In  spite  of  his  promise  to  remember,  when  the  guest  had 
eaten  his  four  oysters,  the  host  pressed  him  to  take  more.  The 
wife  looked  distressed  and  the  friend  declined.  The  husband  in¬ 
sisted,  the  wife  looked  on  in  agony,  and  the  guest  refused  firmly 
to  have  the  rest  of  the  oysters  brought  from  the  kitchen. 

Later  the  wife  said  to  her  husband:  “How  could  you  urge 
him  to  have  more  oysters  when  I  had  explained  to  you  that  there 
weren’t  any?” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  the  penitent  husband,  “but  I  forgot  about 
it.” 

“Forgot!  What  do  you  suppose  I  was  kicking  you  under  the 
table  for?”  retorted  his  wife. 

“But  you  didn’t  kick  me,”  said  the  husband. 

The  gallant  young  ensign  was  showing  the  sweet  thing  over 
the  ship  on  Visitors’  Day. 

“This,”  he  said,  “is  the  quarter-deck.” 

“How  interesting,”  replied  our  dumb  cutie,  “now  where  is  the 
fifty-cent  deck?” 


TIP  DODGERS 

Albert  Keller,  the  well-known  hotel  man,  was  telling  stories 
about  tip  dodgers. 

“A  mean  man,”  he  said,  “ate  a  good  meal  at  a  restaurant, 
and  then,  when  he  was  through,  dropped  a  half  dollar  on  the 
fioor. 

“Waiter,”  he  said,  as  he  paid  his  bill,  “I  just  dropped  two 
half  dollars.  Find  them  for  me,  will  you?”  The  obliging  waiter 
disappeared  under  the  table,  and  in  a  short  time  emerged,  very 
red  in  the  face. 

“I’ve  found  one  of  them,  sir,”  he  said. 

“Thanks,”  said  the  man  as  he  pocketed  the  coin  and  rose. 
“When  you  find  the  other,  keep  it  for  yourself — tip,  you  know.” 

PLAYING  SAFE 

The  stock  salesman,  after  painting  a  beautiful  word  picture, 
said:  “Now,  Mr.  Jones,  you  know  this  company  hasn’t  got 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  watered  stock  in  it.  How  much  are  you 
going  to  buy?” 

“Young  man,”  he  said,  “the  next  stock  I  buy  is  going  to  have 
four  legs,  and  I  will  water  it  myself.” 

BAWL  ONE 

“Look,  buddy,  when  you  eat  here,  you  don’t  have  to  dust  off 
the  plate.” 

“Oh,  force  of  habit.  I  used  to  be  an  umpire.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mirs. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS.  Wire,  Scaidinq.  Pickling,  etc. 


BELTING.  Leather. 

BLANCHEBS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug.  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAaS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  FruiU. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
.:hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
:nclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

yars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
riisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

3od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COILS,  Cooking. 

rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
iisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

:ONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSUAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FaLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  ’ 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,' Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
«  V  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picldag. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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ATTENTION 


CANNERS 

BROKERS 


l4ie 

ALL  BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER 

WOOD  BOXES 

4 

CANNED  FOODS 

DOMESTIC  OR  OVERSEAS  SHIPMENTS 

We  are  equipped  to  manufacture  to 
Navy  or  other  Specifications — ALL 
BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER  - 
WOODEN  BOXES  for  all  size  cans. 

We  invite  your  inquiries. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Viroinia 


Will  seal  any  size  Carton.  All  steel  construction  mounted  on 
casters.  Built  in  any  capacity.  Advise  size  of  cartons  used 
and  will  quote  accordingly. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Caterers  to  Canners 

BALTIMORE  -  -  MARYLAND 


COMPREHENSIVE 

INSURANCE 

PROTECTION 

which  protects  you  automatically 

FOR  THE  RIGHT  AMOUNT 

AT  ALL  TIMES . 

AT  MINIMUM  COST  .  .  . 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Batik  Drive,  CHICAGO 


Tt  E  CANNING  TRADE  •  October  6.  1941 
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PEA  CANNERS 


Protect  yourself,  in  today's  unprecedented  conditions, 
by  anticipating  your  1942  canning  machinery  needs. 
Place  orders  immediately,  to  get  into  Food  Machinery 
Corporation's  scheduled  production  in  advance  of 
the  new  year — and  avoid  delays  and  disappoint¬ 
ments. 

^  TWIN  REEL  “CLOVERLEAF  TYPE”  GRADER 

Provides  double  the  capacity  of  a  large  diameter 
grader  with  equal  number  of  sections,  and  takes  up 
no  more  room.  Highest  grading  efficiency.  The 
Cloverleaf  type  screens  grade  for  size  with  maxi¬ 
mum  accuracy;  handle  the  peas  more  gently,  cut¬ 
ting  down  splits  and  waste. 


The  many  improvements  in 
F.  M.  C.  canning  machines  are 
the  result  oi  constant  testing 
and  developing  by  our  engi¬ 
neers.  With  these  improved 
machines,  you  produce  the 
finest  quality  packs  at  higher 
speed  and  lower  cost. 


Steps  up  Quality  still  higher;  grades  peas  by  specific  gravity  principle; 
separates  all  the  fancy  peas  from  those  more  mature.  Easier  to  keep 
clean;  reclaims  and  re-uses  brine.  As  a  washer,  whirlpool  action  floats 
off  splits,  skins  and  light  trash. 


HI -SPEED  FILLER 


Steps  up  production  by  speeding  up  filling.  Longer 
wearing,  due  to  floor  base  protecting  cut  gears  and 
bearings  from  contact  with  brine.  Easily  adjustable  for 
grade  and  for  other  products. 


ELEVATOR  BOOT 


Reduces  losses  by  measuring 
and  feeding  peas  into  elevator 
buckets  with  extreme  accuracy. 
This  latest  type  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  over  all  other  boots; 
prevents  cutting  or  damaging 
product  during  measuring  and 
loading  due  to  new  design  and 
construction  of  inner  cylinder. 


Takes  out  all  guess¬ 
work.  A  scientific 
precision  instrument 
that  accurately  tests 
peas  for  tenderness. 
Permits  buying  peas 
on  an  accurate, 
graded  basis. 


1  SPRAGUE-SELLS  BLANCHER 

Offers  greatest  possible  blanching  capacity  per  square  foot  oi  floor  space. 
Greater  strength,  lighter  in  weight,  longer  life — yet  lower  cost,  due  to 
all-steel  welded  construction.  The  sturdiest,  most  rigid  blanching  unit. 


USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON! 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III.  B  700-T 


(Sprague -Soils  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Please  send: 
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